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Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


The meeting of the National Education Association at Salt Lake 
City July 7th-1 1th promises to be one of the best sessions ever held. 
Local arrangements are in charge of City 
SALT LAKE MEETING Superintendent Christensen, State Superintend- 
N. E. A. ent Nelson, Charles Tyng of the Commercial 
Club, President Kingsbury of the State Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. A. J. Gorham, President State Federated Woman's 
Clubs. No building in the country offers better facilities for general 
sessions than does the great tabernacle. As headquarters the Hotel 
Utah is ideal. Attractive railroad rates, effective from Pacific Coast 
points, with round trip fare of $35, allow for stopover privileges, and 
cheap side trips during return limit of ninety days. President Fair- 
child, Secretary Springer, and department officers will present a 
program of unusual interest and value. Of the officers from the West 
are Grace Fulmer, Los Angeles, Vice-President Kindergarten Depart- 
ment; Gertrude Longenecker, San Diego, Secretary Elementary; 
President Duniway, University of Wyoming, Secretary Higher 
Education; President Wilson, State Normal, Ellensburg, Washington, 
Vice-President Normal; Thomas L. Brecheen, Calistoga, California, 
President Business; Anna Irene Jenkins, Pasadena, Secretary Child 
Hygiene; W. E. Day, Salt Lake City, President Physical; Superin- 
tendent Francis, Los Angeles, President School Administration; Mrs. 
Louise Hertz, San Francisco, Secretary School Patrons. 

Deputy Superintendent A. J. Cloud of San Francisco is State 
Director for California; A. J. Matthews, President State Normal 
School, Tempe, Arizona; James B. Ragan, Principal Industrial 
Art High School, Sterling, Colorado; Walter R. Siders, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Pocatello, Idaho; Ward H. Nye, Superintendent of 
Schools, Billings, Montana; Walter J. Hunting, Superintendent, 
Carson City, Nevada; W. E. Garrison, President Agricultural Col- 
lege, New Mexico; Grace De Graff, President Grade Teachers’ 
Association, Portland, Oregon; G. N. Child, Supervisor of Schools, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; C. E. Beach, Superintendent, Olympia, 
Washington; M. E. Shuck, Superintendent, Rawlins, Wyoming; 
Willis T. Pope, Superintendent Public Instruction, Honolulu, Hawaii; 
G. N. Anderson, Division Superintendent, Samar, Manila, P. I. 


These directors will be glad to furnish information, as will also the 
SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News. 
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A movement of great significance is the development of the depart- 
ment of education at Berkeley into a school of education. This places 

the school of education co-ordinate with 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION the schools of law and of architecture. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Dr. Alexis F. Lange will head thi 

school with the title of director. Twelve 
departments in the university, such as English, history, Latin, etc., will 
contribute to this school, so that students may pursue courses in these 
departments, and prepare in both subject matter and methods of in- 
struction. Preparation for high school teaching may thus be made 
much more complete than at present. This gives the school of educa- 
tion a dignity and rank which it has long deserved. Associated with 
Dean Lange will be Professors Ira W. Howerth, Director of Univer- 
sity Extension, Richard Gause Boone, Charles E. Rugh, Winfield 
Scott Thomas, Examiner of Schools, and J. H. Bolin, Assistant in 
Education. 

Some important changes are noted in the faculty list. After many 
years of service of the highest order, in which time the University of 
California, largely through his efforts, has become a tremendous factor 
in the education of these Western States, Dean Lange will spend his 
sabbatical year in Europe. He will make extended studies of the 
vocational situation, of the relation of elementary to higher educa- 
tion, and of other important matters in the schools of Germany, 
England, and other European countries. Dr. Boone will, in Dean 
Lange’s absence, act as director of the school of education. Charles E. 
Rugh has been raised to the rank of a full professor. These pro- 
motions are well deserved. Dr. David P. Barrows will act as 
Dean of the Faculties in Dean Lange’s absence and will relinquish 
for the time being to Professor A. C. Leuschner the deanship of the 
graduate school. Professor William Carey Jones becomes director of 
the school of jurisprudence and John Galen Howard director of the 
school of architecture. 

Thus the University of California will provide more fully than 
at present for extended courses and intensive work for those who desire 
to follow education as a profession. No university in the country has 


a brighter outlook in its school of education than has California. 
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EDITORIAL 


Active members of the National Education Association have re- 
ceived the proceedings of the Chicago meeting. This is a volume no 
school or library should be without. The 

N. E. A. PROCEEDINGS 1912 N. E. A. is a vast clearing-house of 
educational ideas. There is no one vol: 

ume that begins to contain the current thought on as many different 
timely problems as dées the annual proceedings of the N. E. A. The 
present volume is the largest ever issued by the association and is a 
comprehensive survey of the entire educational system. Accompanying 
it are three reports of more than usual value—the Final Report on 
Uniform Records and Reports; the Final Report of the National 
Committee of Fifteen on Geometry Syllabus, and the Report of the 
Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of Living, President 


Joseph Swain, Chairman. These are epoch-making documents. 


The tendency in some quarters is to cut up the union high school 
and to form new and weak high school districts. This tendency is to 
be deplored. In a number of instances a high 

STRENGTHEN THE school now flourishing and with sufhcient numbers, 


HiGH SCHOOL’ equipment, teachers and library and_ laboratory 
facilities to do excellent work is “tapped’’ and 
weakened. A community now sending its boys and girls to a union 


high school, at some little distance, perhaps, is ambitious to have a 
high school of its own. This is entirely commendable, and where the 
town can support such a school, and where the number of students is 
suficiently large to warrant, well and good. 

It not infrequently happens that lack of transportation facilities or 
the geography of the country prevent pupils from reaching the larger 
high school. It certainly is not advisable for pupils to live away 
from home. In such cases a local high school, small and inadequately 
equipped though it be, is an asset to the community. But where the 
distance is not too great to secure attendance from outlying communi- 
ties, one flourishing school in a central location is productive of results 
that could never accrue from attendance at the small institution. In 
the latter instance two or three teachers must carry all the subjects. 


Science teaching degenerates into “book science’’; the English, history 
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and language work is hampered for lack of supplementary and refer- 
ence facilities; maps, charts and illustrative materials are needed; 
equipments for industrial work, home economics and drawing are im- 
possible to obtain; school buildings are not up to date; expert teaching 
is frequently difficult to secure, and salaries are inadequate. 

Many rural districts have yet to learn the lesson that the modern, 
well-equipped, centrally located high school, with expert teaching and 
students in sufficient numbers to lend enthusiasm to the class work, 
will attract and hold boys and girls where the other type of high 
school will ‘“‘go a-begging.”’ In the sparsely settled localities, em- 
phasis would best be placed upon the grammar school, and a strength: 
ening of the work in the grades. 

It goes without saying that a high school of several hundred pupils 
is an unwieldy affair. But if districts were consolidated for high 
school purposes to the number of 400 pupils perhaps, such combina- 
tion of districts could later result in a six-year high school or junior 
college. With the secondary school offering six rather than the tra- 
ditional four years of work, and with boys and girls kept at home for 
a longer period of time, there will be fewer failures than now, fewer 
misfits, and there will be a tendency for young people to remain per- 
manently in the country. The consolidation idea, if properly worked 
out, will tend to help solve many of our rural school problems. 


Elected State Superintendent in 1910, L. R. Alderman of 
Oregon has been appointed City Superintendent of the City of Port- 
land, where he will begin work in July. Superintendent 

IN OREGON Frank Rigler retires from the office after many years of 
service, in which he brought the schools of the city to a 

high state of efficiency. Mr. Alderman is well prepared to undertake 
his new duties, he having had most unusual experience as State Super- 
intendent, as a County Superintendent, as Superintendent of Eugene, 
and as Assistant Professor of Education in the State University, all 


founded upon his beginning work in the country and village schools of 
Oregon. 


Mr. Alderman is a graduate of the university and is known widely, 
not only through his own State, but through the country generally. 
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[he industrial fair, which has spread so rapidly, was instituted by him. 
His plan of giving school credit for home work has brought him 
into national prominence. A man of strong personality and great deter- 
mination, and understanding as he does all the problems of the rural 
community, he has made an excellent record in the office of State Super- 
intendent. There is no reason why a great State, which is paramount 
to any city in the State, should not demand as high service in her 
superintendent as is demanded in a city superintendent, and pay an 
equal salary with that paid the head of a city school system. The 
salary ot Portland greatly exceeds that of the State office. 


In the city of Baker, in Eastern Oregon, where progress is fully 
up to the standard of many of the cultured Eastern cities, a man has 
served in the capacity of superintendent for twenty-two years. Superin- 
tendent J. A. Churchill is progressive, a good administrator, and a 
natural leader, and a fit successor for Mr. Alderman. He brings to 
the office a keen insight of school affairs and a knowledge of men 
and women that will make him a power. Oregon is fortunate in 
having such men as Messrs. Ackerman, Alderman, and Churchill. 


In line with the editorial in last month’s issue, headed “‘Another 
Survey,” the NEws announces with satisfaction that no other than Dr. 
E. P. Cubberley of Stanford University 

THE PORTLAND SURVEY has been selected to head the committee 
appointed to make a survey of the schools 


of Portland. Associated with Dr. Cubberley will be Dr. L. H. Terman 


of the same institution, who will pass upon health conditions; Superin- 
tendent F. E. Spaulding of Newton, Mass.; Dr. F. B. Dresslar, who 
will look into the conditions of buildings, etc., and Superintendent J. H. 


Francis of Los Angeles will consider particularly the industrial and 
vocational phases, while Dr. E. C. Elliott of the University of Wis- 
consin will come in at the close to confer with Dr, Cubberley in 
making the final report. The survey will perhaps be complete by the 
close of the school year, the report to leave the hands of the committee 
early in the fall. No more satisfactory committee could have been 
named. 
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As an educational feature the moving picture has come to stay. 
Not only in the larger cities, but in the more remote towns, the five 
and ten cent picture theater attracts crowds 
THE MOVING PICTURE of boys and girls, men and women. It is 
an institution and part and parcel of our 
social life. Thousands who could not or would not afford the theater 





proper, now throng to this cheaper form of entertainment. Many of 
the pictures are harmless, some are sensational, a few vulgar and de- 
grading, and an increasingly large number uplifting, instructive, educa- 
tional. Not only as a matter of self-protection, but because of its 
possibilities as a powerful factor in education, the moving picture will 
be introduced in the school. In no way, aside from a first-hand 
contact, can the processes of industry and manufacture be so clearly 
shown. Every step required in the making of a typewriter, from the 
raw material through the various converting stages, to the finished 
product, is exhibited. The manufacture of cotton and woolen goods, 
the steel pen, the piano, the automobile, the schoolbook, the watch, 
the shoe, the cash register—these and a thousand other things are 
graphically shown in all stages of manufacture. 

In Parsons, Kansas, two Friday afternoons monthly are devoted 
to moving pictures. The school authorities pay $25 per month for 
the use of theater, operator, machine, and films, the latter selected by 
the superintendent. The children and their teachers visit the theater 
and the following week the pictures are used as topics for oral and 
written discussion in the classes in language, literature, geography, 
history, etc. In Pueblo, Colorado, there is a moving picture machine 
in one of the high school buildings, and here the pupils come weekly 
or once in two weeks with their elders. In various places throughout 
the country experiments are being tried. 

The selection of proper subjects is of first consideration. With 
well-selected pictures, geography may be enriched a_ hundred-fold; 
history and biography will take on new life and interest; masterpieces 
of literature will give up their richness and depth; great dramas and 
their attendant characters will live before the students. The moving 


picture is a factor in present-day education. 
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TEACHER—AUTHOR—MAN 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


N the last of January in the year 1853, the good ship “Revere,” 
() after a voyage of 135 days, entered the Golden Gate at San 
Francisco. Before going ashore, one of the ship's passengers 
wrote to his friends in Boston: ‘The morning is magnificent, the air 
clear, cold and bracing; the sun is perfectly clear, making a long, 
narrow track of burnished gold on the unbroken surface of the bay, 
stretching away in the distance till it is lost in the sloping hills whose 
green sides betoken the approach of spring.” The letter was signed 
“ 

This man entered at once into the life of his adopted State of 
California. As farmer he gained that outlook which comes from con- 
tact with the soil. As miner he learned to touch elbows with other 
men of the pick and pan and to give and take around the campfire, 
that common forum of the frontier. Ass author he preached the doctrine 
of equality and co-operation. Ass teacher he practiced those virtues 
that emphasize the value of sympathy, and tact, and open-mindedness, 
and optimism. Ass man he lived a life of service. And today, at his 
‘Hill Girt” home in the Alhambra Valley, a refreshing walk from the 
town of Martinez, the sun shines peacefully down upon “‘Jack’s”’ eighty- 


three years. For to thousands of the men and women scattered up and 


down the State, the boys and girls of the early California days, the 
Jack of yesterday is the John Swett of today. Sixty years of creating 
opportunities, of meeting responsibilities, of constructive, sacrificing, and 
far-seeing educational leadership have left upon the institutions and life 
of the Pacific Coast an impress that shall last for all time. May John 
Swett pass many a pleasant year in the home nestled between those 
same friendly hills whose green sloping sides beckoned him in °53 as 
on the good ship “Revere” he dropped anchor within the Golden 
Gate. 
IN THE GOLD CAMPS 


Born in New Hampshire at Pittsheld on July 31, 1830, John 
Swett received his early education in the district school, the Pittsheld 
Academy, and Professor William Russell’s Normal Institute at Reed's 
Ferry. The age of seventeen found him teaching during the winters in 
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the district common schools of New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
The summer months were devoted to the employments usually incident 
to the young man of the day. Sailing from Boston “round the Horn,” 
he soon struck out for the “camps” there in God’s out-of-doors to 
strengthen his weakened eyesight. Few there are of the multitude who 
know John Swett as the “father” of our California school system who 
know that he toiled for “‘pay dirt’’ and slept peacefully in a mining 
camp under a California sky. His powers of description and his 
ability to draw vivid pen pictures were in no whit lessened by these 
experiences. His notes, made from the North Fork of the Feather 
River, less than eight weeks from his day of landing, are interesting 
in the extreme. 


Mr. Swett has always been recognized as a close observer. Added 
to superior qualities of leadership in teaching were keen business acumen 
and economic understanding, so essential in a successful administrator of 
educational affairs. One who reads carefully Mr. Swett’s journal as 
chronicled in his scrapbooks may readily understand how experience in 
the mines proved a useful asset in his long educational career. He 
says: ‘In company with George B. Davis and Dennis Hite, two 
New Hampshire men, I began washing out the old ‘tailings’ along the 
creek. Our board cost us about fifty cents a day each. Our diet 
consisted chiefly of tea and coffee, stewed beans, bread, and occasion- 
ally a little beef or ham. Potatoes were a luxury we could not afford, 
as they cost from fifteen to twenty cents a pound. Butter was un- 
known; even pork and beef were hard to get and high in price. We 
baked our bread in a large iron Dutch oven, and stewed our beans in 
a camp kettle.”’ And continuing: ‘‘On the first day three of us 
washed out $3.40; May 22 three of us cleaned up $54, a good day’s 
work; May 24 worked alone, the other two men being sick, cleaned up 
$10; May 25, three of us, $4; May 26, three of us, 25 cents; claim 
worked out, no more water. May 31, packed blankets to Morris 
‘Ravine and worked with Davis and Hite. June 1, three of us, $29; 
June 3, three of us, $3; June 4, $6; June 5, water gave out.” 

These mining experiences were useful beyond measure to the man 
who was to do so much toward laying the educational foundations of 
our State. Here he learned to deal with men. He knew the glory 
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of success, the sting of defeat. The ethics of earning and the eco- 
nomics of spending were part of his course of study. A\nd life in the 
open tended to keep alive and develop that strain of song which in 
John Swett has more than once risen to the surface revealing a nature 
abounding in humor, in sympathy, in appreciation. As descriptive of 
camp life, how appealing the lines entitled ‘“‘“Round the Campfire’’: 


Leave the “‘sluice’’ and “‘tom’’ untended, 
Shadows darken on the river, 
In the canyon day is ended, 
Far above the red rays quiver. 
Lay aside the bar and spade, 
Let the pickaxe rest from drifting, 
See how much the claim has paid, 
Where the gold dust has been sifting. 


Tell no tales of wizard charm; 
In the myths of ages olden, 
When the sorcerer’s potent arm 
Turned at will all things to golden. 
Pick and spade are magic rods, 
Toil and industry diviners, 
Drawing gold from sand and sods 
Touched by brawny arms of miners. 


Stretched around the supper fire, 
Hear the iron kettle steaming, 
While the sharpness of desire 
Lulls into luxurious dreaming; 
On the “oven” heap the coals, 
"Till it seems a dragon waking, 
For a dozen hungry souls 


Wait for bread within it baking. 


On the ground the tin plates spread, 
Pour the tea out strong and stronger; 
From the ““Dutchman’”’ draw the bread, 
We can wait for it no longer; 
Roll it out upon the ground; 
Pray the gods to be propitious— 
Never loaf before was found 
With an odor so delicious. 
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Break it up with brawny hand, 
Pass it round with labor’s blessing; 

Now the waiting men look bland, 
Hungry miners need no pressing. 

Pass the ham around this way— 
Quick! before it all is taken; 

Hang philosophy, we say, 

If we only save our bacon! 


Spread the blankets on the ground, 
We must toil again tomorrow; 
Labor brings us slumbers sound 
No luxurious couch can borrow. 
Through the dark-topped, sighing pines, 
Watch the moon “with white fire laden,” 
Fall asleep to dream of mines, 
Home, or wife, or child, or maiden. 





As the needle, frail and shivering, 
On the ocean waste afar, 
Veering, changing, trembling, quivering, 
Settles on the polar star, 
So in souls of those who roam, 
Love’s magnetic fires are burning; 
To the loved ones left at home, 
Throbbing hearts are ever turning. 


Feather River, 1853. JACK. 


PRINCIPAL OF RINCON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


The succeeding months found John Swett again in San Francisco. 
He, as his father before him, was a born teacher. His early experi- 
ences in New England only gave him a greater taste for the profession. 
Coming away from home in the hope of benefiting his eyesight and ex- 
pecting to return and engage in the practice of medicine, he soon knew 
that teaching was to be his life work. The San Francisco of sixty years 
ago in its activity appealed to him. It was rising in its first material great- 
ness, as, after the disaster of 1906, it rose in its second and supremest 
period of development. “The city still continues,’ he says, writing un- 
der date of August 13, 1853, “a perfect babel of brick and mortar. 
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Hod carriers are groaning under their burden, and masons freely playing 
their trowels, rejoicing in $12 per day.” On September 13 he wrote: 
“One year ago today I left New England for the shores of the 
Pacific. I came here, not with the hope of gaining wealth, not with 
high expectations, rather with gloomy anticipation. A year has passed 
away. I have seen the vicissitudes of the California life, have had 
dark days and some sunny ones. The year has been a long one if we 
measure time, not by hours and days, but by events. I look forward 
to ‘a good time coming.’ ”’ 

When Jonathan Tenney, principal of the old Pembroke Academy, 
recommended young Swett for his first winter term of school, he had 
no idea that the inexperienced lad in the Buck Street School near the 
town of Pembroke would: rise to fame in San Francisco. His “ten 
dollars a month and board’ was, as he said in reply to our question, 
‘good wages, for men—women received even less.” This teaching 
from 1847 to 1851 was excellent preparation for the Rincon Grammar 
School principalship, which from 1853 to 1862 Mr. Swett held with 
distinction. His ability as an organizer and executive soon showed 
itself. The salary of $1,250 per year was, after two or three years, 
increased to $150 per month. There was at that time no high school 
in San Francisco, and in consequence young men of sixteen, eighteen, 
and nineteen years were in attendance. This was the forerunner of the 


high school. In the language of Mr. Swett: ““We took up natural 
philosophy and various things advanced, and we overlapped and ran 
nto a free and easy school—a combination high school. There was 
no systematic course of study. My boys would stay with me, and I 
ould not get rid of them. I had a class in natural history, declama- 
tion, dialogues and a gymnasium.” The first graduate of the University 

California was one of Mr. Swett’s Rincon School graduates. 

‘As you look back upon it now, what particular period of teaching 
was most valuable to you?’’ we asked Mr. Swett. 

Quick as a flash came the reply: “Oh, my work was done in that 
Rincon School.” 


Here in his first work in California John Swett struck out boldly 


for educational improvement and reform. Corporal punishment with 
: ch a oe A 

him had no place in the school. Slavish following of the textbook and 

ramming for written examinations he decried. A rational individual 
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teaching was advocated, and older students were allowed to give assist- 
ance to those who needed it. Oral instruction was emphasized. The 
correct use of English and distinct articulation were insisted upon, with 
the study of technical grammar minimized. 


On one occasion Mr. Swett asked a principal, who afterward 
became State Superintendent, what he did about composition work. 
‘““We skip that,”” said the principal. “It is no account. All we take 
is the technical grammar.’’ ‘“When I learned that,”’ said the man of 
ideals and backbone, “he was taken out and put in- another school.” 

‘How about advance in the last few years?’’ we queried. 

‘The promotion on per cent and the tyranny of county boards is 
getting to be just as intolerable as the old recitations. So long as you 
have promotion determined by per cents, the teaching is largely from 
the textbook—purely abstract.” 

SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

To many John Swett is best known for his work as State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the five years of 1863 to 1868, 
following his nine-year period in the city of San Francisco. This was 
a time when legislation of a definite and constructive nature was de- 
manded, and many of the best school laws upon our statute books 
today were originally prepared by Superintendent Swett. His work 
for the recognition of education through a liberal tax and his addresses 
upon the principles of state and county taxation were of the highest 
order. He developed a system of teachers’ institutes that was superior! 
Under his administration the schools of California became known, and 


education on this coast was dignified to a profession. 


AMENDED SCHOOL LAW 

The amendments to the school law secured through legislative en- 
actment in 1862-1863, and fought through by Superintendent Swett 
provided for an effective means of levying and collecting money for 
school purposes; for a state board of examination composed exclusively 
of professional teachers; for county boards of examination, consisting 
of teachers only; for the appropriation of a sum not to exceed $150 
for the expense of each county institute, payable out of the county 


general fund; the lengthening of the one-year term of district school 
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trustees to three years. In addition to these great gains for education, 
Mr. Swett secured amendments providing for attendance and other 
records; an allowance of $1,000 per year to cover traveling expenses 
of the state superintendent, and the exemption of schools-in incorporated 
cities and toWns from the uniform requirement for textbooks in primary 
and grammar schools. 

In those early days, as now, real constructive educational legisla- 
tion was often a matter of “give and take.”’ The politicians were 
obdurate. Recalling that at one time Mr. Swett had related a par- 
ticular instance of how he had handled a politician and had succeeded 
in getting a desirable bill through the Legislature, we asked him about 
the circumstance. Mr. Swett’s eyes snapped. “It was Senator 

.” he replied instantly. “‘] met him and said: ‘I want you 
to help me a little on a school bill.’ He said: “What's there in it?’ 
‘Not one continental damn in it, but,’ I said, “have you any children?’ 
“Yes, two.” ‘Well, I suppose you care something about their educa- 
tion. Now,’ said I, ‘your reputation is that of a very successful lobby- 
ist, and I would like to have you help me in this. When you apply 
for admission to St. Peter, he will say, ‘What did you do in the 
Legislature? He will ask you if you voted for Swett’s school bill. If 
you can help me out conscientiously he will let you in.” He thought | 
was serious about it and interested a lot of the San Francisco delegates 
that I could not touch with a ten-foot pole, and the measure was 
carried. The San Francisco delegation voted against almost every 
educational proposition in those days. I had to fight the whole crew, 
and although I fought the legislators for three successive Legislatures, 
nobody knew how hard I had to work. Many politicians did not 
care for public schools. Schools were all right provided they did not 
increase taxes. A\ll the influence I secured I had to get over their heads.” 
‘I suppose you have had some mighty interesting experiences handling 
school boards>?”’ “Didn't I have a fight all the time! A reformer 
has got to fight to make the simplest change. If you go along and 
have no influence, then they don’t care.’ 


A GREAT WORK 
Superintendent Swett’s second term of office was characterized by 
even greater advances than was his first. His fight in the Legislature 
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for a half-mill tax will go down in educational history as one of the 
greatest achievements in the life of our State. The bill as submitted 
to the Legislature of 1865 and 1866 proposed a state school tax of 
half a mill on the dollar, and also an increase of county and district 
taxes. Through the intervention of Mr. Swett there Came pouring 
in to the members of the Legislature from prominent men throughout 
the state demands for the passage of this measure. Fully 10,000 
names were secured by petition, and these were presented from time to 
time to both houses, until one of the law-makers appealed to Mr. Swett 
in the following language: ‘“‘For God’s sake, Swett, stop these endless 


petitions for the half-mill tax, and we will give you whatever you ask 
for.” 


While this bill passed the Assembly without great opposition, it 
was severely attacked in the Senate. Becoming a law, however, it 
materially aided at the next session of the Legislature in raising the 
school rate from 5 cents to 8 cents on $100. Later the State rate 
was sufficient to insure a school revenue equal to $7 per capita for each 
school census child. In addition to the half-mill tax provision, Swett’s 
school bill provided that each county should levy a tax sufficient to 
raise at least $2 per capita for each school census child between four 
and eighteen years of age. The far-seeing Swett knew much better 
than did the legislative members what this would mean, for it increased 
the school revenue very materially, raising the county tax in some sec- 
tions from 5 cents to 30 cents on each $100. This school bill of 
1864 and 1865 made it the imperative duty of school district trustees 
to levy a sufficient school tax in each district that would, when added 
to other school moneys, provide for five months of school each year. 
This was a mighty step, as frequently the revenues from state and 
county moneys was not sufficient for this purpose. 

In Mr. Swett’s biennial report of 1864 and 1865 many important 
recommendations were made. ‘That for school libraries was typical. 
His recommendation was adopted by the Legislature and readily 
passed, and with little change remains our law to the present day. In 
the revised school law of 1866, of the important provisions may be 
mentioned the securing of a state board of education of nine members, 
and a state normal school board of eight members; the payment of 
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necessary expenses for county institutes out of the county school fund; 
the furnishing by the district of stationery and other supplies and the 
legal establishment of separate schools for other than white children. 
This law also limited the school hours of children under eight years to 
four hours a day, exclusive of intermissions; it established a system to 
school libraries by appropriating ten per cent of the state school 
apportionment; it provided for the payment out of state moneys for 
two copies of an educational journal for each school district; it brought 
about the recognition of diplomas issued in the normal schools of other 
states; it secured to education a state tax of 8c on each $100 of taxa- 
ble property; a minimum county school tax of $3 per census child, and 
a minimum tax of 35 cents on each $100. ‘These provisions, together 
with that requiring all boards of examination to be composed only of 
those in the teaching profession and the creating of a real free system 
of schools in the State of California through the district school tax 
and the five months’ term—these measures show conclusively that Mr. 


Swett was not only a teacher, but a man of business and far-seeing 
statesmanship. 


THE FIRST SCHOOL JOURNAL IN CALIFORNIA 

Before leaving New England Mr. Swett was a contributor to the 
‘Boston Cultivator’’ and many a strong bit of prose and verse he sent 
back from the Pacific Coast. His forceful and convincing manner of 
writing created a demand that gave him full scope for his powers. 
The first school journal published in California was edited by John 
Swett, and from the day when he made his first contributions to ‘The 
Bookseller’’ until the present moment, his writing and speaking have 
been of that constructive nature, although fearless and penetrating, such 
as to dignify the profession and hearten the teacher, as well as to 
draw the taxpayer and the legislator to the cause of education. Says 
Mr. Swett: “In 1860 the book firm of A. L. Bancroft & Co. pro- 
posed to start an advertising monthly journal to be called “The 
Bookseller,’ into which they would put each month twenty-four pages 
of matter relating to public education and to teachers. The firm 
approached me to edit the twenty-four pages for one year without any 


compensation whatever. I objected to the name ‘Bookseller,’ but 
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reluctantly consented. The firm issued a circular asking for subscrip- 
tions from teachers and educators. There was only a feeble response. 
The ‘Bookseller’ existed for four months and then expired.” 

Nothing shows more clearly the fact that John Swett was a quarter 
of a century in advance of the educational thought of his time than 
does his first appeal to the teachers through the columns of the 
““Bookseller.”” His salutatory : 


‘““We purpose to publish a teachers’ monthly journal by connecting 
it with an advertising medium for Eastern publishing houses and the 
booksellers of our own State. Att present, as they bear the expense of 
publication, we yield even the right of a name. We intend that our 
department shall be the organ of the teachers of California, devoted 
to their interest, and the cause of free public schools. We intend that 
its pages shall represent the spirit of living teachers. We shall present 
those methods of teaching which tend to develop thinking power, rather 
than the routine which lumbers the mind with the rubbish of textbooks. 
We shall urge the necessity of gymnastic and calisthenic training as a 
vital element in the education of boys and girls. We believe the 
culture of the social and affectional natures of children quite as im- 
portant as intellectual training, and one object of this journal will be 
to impress these views strongly on the minds of teachers. 

‘“*All new publications for the use of schools or teachers will be 
carefully reviewed and noticed; and to many teachers who are scattered 
through the country this will be no unimportant feature. The press is 
teeming with new schoolbooks, and teachers must keep pace with the 
times. Whatever can be gleaned from Eastern educational monthlies 
will be condensed into readable shape for our own. 

* % # ¥ * % * * * 


“If for no other object, let teachers for their own self-culture 
sustain a publication devoted to their own peculiar interests.” 


Upon my table is a worn, faded, well read copy of ““The Book- 
seller” for November, 1860. We quote from Editor Swett, who 


says, writing under the caption “True and False Scholarship”’: 


“Learning is often confounded with scholarship, and walking 
libraries mistaken for electrical batteries of thought. Scholarship does 
not consist in knowing books as an ox eats grass) * * * ‘The 
true scholar is creative. No scholarship deserves the name unless it 
gives the power to originate ideas and to apply thought.* * * To 
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the successful scholar power of action is quite as essential as power of 
thought.* * * ‘The teacher, above all others, should possess that 
living scholarship which can apply its power to other minds. * * * 


If the teacher be a true man, a living scholar, he need not be ashamed 
of his business.” 


Until one has gone through the old files of ““The Bookseller’; 
has gloried in the scrapbooks and clippings of the Swett library; has 
talked with the man across his friendly table, and has walked with him 
around his broad acres at “Hill Girt’—he cannot know John Swett. 
That the educator was much ahead of his day is easily understood 
when we read in “The Bookseller” of fifty years past: 


“For ourselves, so long as we teach, we mean to give the physical 
nature of children its due, even if examinations are less ‘brilliant,’ 
children less precocious, and ‘infant phenomenons’ more rare. We 
teach to train boys and girls to grow up sensible men and women and 
to form tastes and habits which shall follow them through life. We 
seek to make the schoolroom a home. ‘There must be some kindness 
to soften the necessary strictness of discipline in a public school. The 
indirect lessons of the playground are often more important than the 
studied teaching of the classroom; and the kind word of social inter- 
course will be remembered when geography and grammar shall have 
faded from the mind. We would have our pupils retain the memory 
of their teacher as a sharer of their sports, a sympathizer in their joys, 
and feel the influence of his teaching as a living man, moulding their 
character and forming their habits, rather than as a schoolmaster, who 


fed them with the dry chaff of textbooks.” 


Distances were great, teachers scattered, leaders few, and profes- 
sional spirit just beginning to bud in those days. While ““The Book- 
seller’ expired, the work done by Mr. Swett laid the foundation for 
his greater efforts. This short-lived attempt led up to the establish- 
ment a few years later of the “California Teacher.” This State 
educational journal was supported in part by a State subscription, pay- 
able out of the school fund. One copy was sent to each district board 
of school trustees in the State. Mr. Swett served with one associate, 
during his incumbency as superintendent of public instruction, as man- 
aging editor. For this service he received no financial return. As 
Pacific Coast editor of the ‘Journal of Education,” an Eastern maga- 
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zine edited by Mr. Bicknell, Mr. Swett kept in touch with New Eng- 
land and the East. 
AGAIN IN SAN FRANCISCO 


As principal of the Denman School of San Francisco, principal of 
the Girls’ High and Normal School, deputy superintendent and city 
superintendent of schools, Mr. Swett served with marked distinction. 
His active educational work closed in 1896, after a six-year period as 
superintendent in the largest city in the State. During all these years no 
educational meeting was ever complete without the inspiring presence 
and helpful words of John Swett. He was the link in the educa- 
tional chain that bound together the Atlantic and Pacific sides of the 
continent. While he never took an academic degree, the College of 
California honored herself by conferring upon Mr. Swett the first 
honorary degree ever issued by the institution that now occupies high 
rank among the universities of the United States. The Rev. Mr. 
Wyllie, president of the college, conferred this degree of M. A. in 
1865. Dartmouth College conferred a similar title in 1878. All of 
this was in just recognition of his work. While always alive to the 
benefits of a college education, Mr. Swett relates some amusing inci- 
dents of the place accorded college degrees for their own sake, but 
many who, while holding the most dignified titles, could by no possi- 
bility qualify for the baccalaureate degree in common sense. 


JOHN SWETT, THE AUTHOR 

We have spoken of his literary work in a general way only. Those 
who know Mr. Swett intimately know him as the man. Hardly an 
educator is there in the United States who does not know him at longer 
range through his books. Swett’s “Methods of Teaching,” published 
in 1880 by the American Book Company, had a tremendous reading 
and was in its own field as popular and helpful as Page’s ‘Theory 
and Practice.” ‘“The Normal Word Book’’ was brought out by 
Ivison-Blakeman in the same year, and “School Elocution” in 1888 
by Bancroft, and later published by Harpers. “Common School 
Readings” appeared in 1865. He was joint author with William 
Swinton of the ““Word Book,” published by Harpers, 1872; of 
the ““Language Lessons,” 1874; ““Comprehensive Geography and Ele- 
mentary Geography,” in 1875, and “Grammar and Composition,” in 
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1876. In collaboration with Charles H. Allen and Josiah Royce, 
he issued in 1883, through the Bancrofts, his Third and Fourth 
Readers. In 1872 came ‘‘Questions for Written Examinations for 
Teachers,’ Ivison-Blakeman. 

Mr. Swett’s Reports while superintendent of the San Francisco 
schools, and his State School Reports are constructive pieces of work, 
and to the educational administrator are considered documents of the 
greatest value. His ‘‘History of the Public School System of Cali- 
fornia,” published by Bancroft in 1876, together with the ““American 
Public Schools,”’ in 1900, and ‘‘Public Education in California,”’ in 
1911, both from the press of the American Book Company, are of 
particular interest to students of education, and these as well as the 
““Word Book”’ are daily used. We quote from a letter transmitting 
an autographed copy of the History of the Public School System of 
California: 


‘In 1876 it seemed to me a fitting time to make a permanent 
record of the progres of public education in California during the 
quarter of a century of its existence as a State. Accordingly I made 
a proposition to the firm of Bancroft & Company that if they would 
agree to publish it, I would supply the manuscript without any copy- 
right or other compensation. ‘They assented and sent out circulars to 
teachers soliciting subscriptions to such a book at $2.50 each. The 
response was so feeble that after six months the firm decided not to 
publish it. But in the meantime I had written half the book and I 
decided to publish it at my own risk.”’ 


Some remaining copies of the book, now in the Swett library, are 
to be placed in the Seminar library of the School of Education 


of the University of California. “I am out of pocket about $400,”’ 
says Mr. Swett, “but I am glad the book was written.” 


JOHN SWETT GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


On October 20 last at the dedication of the John Swett Grammar 
School in San Francisco, a city which he served so long and so faith- 
fully, cheers, led by Supervisor Charles A. Murdock, greeted the 
venerable John Swett when he advanced to the front of the platform 
to make a brief extemporaneous talk, and, as he finished, other cheers, 
in which the pupils of the school led, lasted for several minutes. In 
part the father of the school system said: 
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JOHN SWETT’S CONFESSION OF FAITH* 


“T desire to return thanks to all connected with the department of 
education and to Mrs. Fitzgerald, the principal of this school, for the 
invitation to be present on this occasion. I am glad that I have lived 
long enough to meet here a body of American citizens, both women 
and men, before my eyes close for the last time. I knew that the ballot 
for the women of this State was bound to come, but I did not know 
that I should live to see that day. 

I am glad to meet here women who have the management and 
bringing up of children, who are most vitally interested in their welfare, 
and who can now have a voice in school matters through the ballot. 
They are the ones who should be able to say something as to the 
conduct of schools and they gained this right during my life, for which 
I am thankful. 


I am proud of the boys and girls in this school, of their teachers, 
of this building, and of the Hayes Valley Improvement Association, 
which has worked so hard for it. Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves. Instead of finding fault with officials, people should organize 
and go to them to bring their wants in school and other matters before 
their attention. In that way alone can progress be made. Through 
the education of the boys and girls to men and women we can get 
good government. I feel with great satisfaction the end of fifty years’ 
work in educational service, for I see brighter days dawning for our 
public schools in California and all over the Nation.” 


With the conclusion of this talk the speaker walked to the corner 
of the building and assisted in putting into its niche the metal box 
bearing the records and sealing it up with mortar, after which the 
marble tablet filling the opening and bearing the words, “John Swett 
Grammar School, Erected A. D. 1911,’” was cemented in place. 

As an interesting side light upon the life and habits of the man, 


note the following in his own words: 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


‘At this point it seems to me fitting that I should drift into an 
episode on some of my own personal habits of life which became fixed 
by my early environment in a community almost exclusively made up 
of descendants of English puritans. 


*From a_ stenographic report published in the San Francisco 


Chronicle, Oct. 21, 1912. 
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In well ordered families card playing, dancing and theater going 
were prohibited, though checkers and fox and geese were tolerated. 
As a result in my own case I have never in my whole life played a 
game of cards nor of billiards. I have never made a bet for money, 
nor bought a lottery ticket. I have never attended a horse race, nor a 
prize hight, nor a sparring match. I did not learn to dance because 
there was no dancing school; nor to sing because there was no singing 
school. The first theater that I ever attended was in Boston when | 


was nineteen years old. Then I heard the elder Booth as Shylock 
in the Merchant of Venice. 

I have never had much liking for clubs, lodges, and secret societies. 
I was a member of a Masonic lodge in San Francisco for a few years, 
but I soon tired of the waste of time and withdrew. I was for some 
years a member of the Bohemian Club in San Francisco, but | with- 
drew for the same reason. I was a member of the Mercantile Library 
Association in San Francisco for forty years, and I passed much of 
my leisure time in the library room, where my special lines of reading 
related to science, history and literature in general.” 


JOHN SWETT TODAY 

The Swett homestead is a school, a laboratory, a literary work- 
shop. Books there are, many of them, and the best magazines run- 
ning back volume after volume, classified and arranged. Twice each 
day with father, mother and son Frank gathered around the table and 
other family members to drop in from time to time, several hours are 
devoted to reading. Mrs. Swett, always interested in the work of her 
husband and a woman of keen intellect and large sympathies, is today 
as ever, his counselor and adviser. 

His reminiscences, his clear understanding of present day conditions 
and needs, his marvelous power of anticipation and of reaching for- 
ward to the future, and with all, his ability to see things in perspective 
and his hearty fellowship combine to render a visit with John Swett 
long to be remembered. Absolutely fearless in matters of principle, but 
with abounding optimism and calm determination, he is never impatient 
for results. 


To John Swett, teacher, author, man—the teachers, the school 


children, the fathers and mothers of the country owe a debt of grati- 
tude. Because of him teaching has been made better, school laws 
more rational, administration of education more economical and super- 
vision more helpful. His work will last and his name live. 
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CHARTER DAY ORATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Sir RICHARD McBriDE 
Prime Minister of British Columbia 


DUCATION consists in solving problems from the highest to 

EK the lowest by the exercise of brain power, and no one 1s educated 

in the true sense who does not mentally follow all the processes 

of the solution for himself, and grasp the entire meaning and purport 

of each step taken. Therefore, much of the curriculum of the ordinary 

student of the university is futile because it is accepted by him as the 

conclusion of some one else, and not digested and absorbed by a 
process of mental development on his own part. 

I would submit that the division arbitrarily made by educationists 
of studies into “‘liberal’’ or “‘general’’ and the “‘special’’ or ‘‘technical”’ 
is scarcely warrantable. Why should a distinction be made between 
studies embracing language, history, mathematics, science and to a 
great extent poetry, music, sculpture, and painting, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand studies of a more technical character, intended 
to qualify for one of the professions or practical pursuits or purposes ? 

The university should provide for all shades of thought and lines 
of educational development aiming at efficiency in particular callings, 
so that the result may be practical and useful to all students. 

I have suggested that the problems we have in our daily lives de- 
mand no less intellectual capacity and activity to successfully solve 
than is required in the studies of philology, philosophy, mathematics, 
or history. Who will say that the men who have been pre-eminent 
in developing the interests of this country, who have been instrumental 
in establishing its gigantic railroad systems, the majority of whom have 
lacked college training, have had less mentality than those famous as 
scholars ? 

Commercial and professional circles of the United States and 
Canada are demanding vocational schools, and this should inform the 
higher institutions of learning as to the trend of present day require- 
ments. An eminent educationist of your country points out that “‘our 
elementary schools stop exactly where a definite vocation begins.”” He 
urges the establishment of other schools of various sorts, which shall aim 
at preparing good citizens through their efficiency and joy in work. To 
my mind the universities of this country should be the continuation 
schools for this great purpose. 
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LIBRARY WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
MARION PRYNE 
Orange Union High School 


N the chorus of popular criticism against our high schools, one 

hears this dominant note: ‘They teach books; they do not 

prepare for life.” The implication seems to be that books are 
merely the training ground for the immature mind and will form no 
part of the environment of adult practical life. But as a matter of. 
fact, today not only the men of the learned professions, but also 
the farmer, the merchant, the housekeeper, the manufacturer, “‘the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker’ must rely upon the 
printed page. They cannot work successfully alone, ignoring the 
results of other men’s experiments. And while our schools are devoting 
so large a share of their income and their energy to answering the 
vital question, ““What shall we eat, what shall be drink and where- 
withal shall we be clothed>’’ it may be well to remind ourselves that 
civilized man has another demand closely connected with these and 
only less insistent, ““What shall we read?” 

The English courses in our high schools, by intensive work on a 
few classics, attempt to establish correct standards of literary taste. In 
the nature of things these courses deal almost exclusively with the 
‘literature of power,” leaving the “‘literature of knowledge” to take 
care of itself. Very few overworked teachers of English dare steal 
time from Burke’s “‘Conciliation’’ or Goldsmith’s “Vicar” to give any 
systematic guidance to the resources of the public libraries and the 
present-day themes and writers that crowd the shelves. But it is these 
shelves that will form the intellectual base of supplies for the majority 
of those who leave our schools. 


It was with the hope to give our students more power to find 
their own grains of wheat in the many measures of literary chaff 
that the Orange High School offered this year to juniors and seniors 
an elective course known by the somewhat ambitious name of Library 
Science. Two recitations a week, with an average of three hours more 
for preparation and practice, count as one-half credit toward gradua- 
tion. Ten girls arid four boys elected the course. The school library 
of nearly four thousand volumes, supplemented by the public library, 
gives a small but representative collection and furnishes a laboratory 
far less bewildering to the beginner than the immense libraries of the 
large cities. The work has followed the lines of the library schools 
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and apprentice classes, with the adaptations and limitations made neces- 
sary by the comparative immaturity of high school students and the 
small amount of time given. While no one book has been used as a 
text, many suggestions have been taken from Ward’s ‘Practical Use 
of Books and Libraries,” Dana’s ““Course of Study on the Use of a 
Library,”” Salisbury’s “Library Methods for Teachers” and, of course, 
the American Library Association publications. 

The work upon reference books has brought out the fact that even 
high school seniors have much to learn in the use of indexes, tables of 
contents, atlases, hand books, concordances, directories, encyclopedias 
and dictionaries. Typical questions requiring search in many kinds 
of reference books give the joy of exploration and discovery, and some 
feeling of mastery over the scattered sources of information. A still 
hunt last September for “Armageddon” was as exciting as a game, and 
a round-up of all the Jameses, from the Apostle James to Ollie James, 
led us a merry chase. 

The school subscribes for twenty-two periodicals, which the 
students bind inexpensively in Gaylord’s multibinders, and which are 
eagerly consulted by young essayists, debaters and orators. For this 
reference work we have the ““Reader’s Guide to Periodicals.’’ As the 
members of the library class are also members of an excellent maga- 
zine club, organized by the history department for the study of current 
events, no systematic work on magazines has been given this year in 
the library course. 

In fact, the aim throughout is to supplement and never to duplicate 
the work of other courses. In the making of bibliographies topics are 
suggested by the teachers of English, science, history and art, and each 
pupil chooses one along the line of his interest. On this topic he makes 
a card index to all the material in the library, using standard library 
cards and following A. L. A. rules for subjects and analytics. These 
cards, after revision, become the permanent property of the various 
departments and will in time build up a sorely needed subject catalogue. 
But the chief value is to the student, who thus gains familiarity with 
sources and facility in using them. 


The Dewey decimal system of classification is studied and its main 
divisions fixed in mind, but pupils are not asked to memorize sub- 


divisons. Classifying is a most valuable exercise in testing judgment. 
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Many books may be classed by a glance at the title-page, but the 
majority need a careful reading of at least the table of contents and 
the introduction, with perhaps a page here and there. The class 


number assigned forms a sort of summary of the pupil’s impression of 


the book. The exercise is stimulating, and should be corrective of too 
hasty judgments. Book numbers and shelf lists are considered in con- 
nection with classification, but time is too short for much practice 
work on purely technical lines. While we do not attempt to make 
expert cataloguers from high school students, each pupil will accession, 
classify, assign book number and make author, title and subject cards 
for a small collection of books. 

Book selection is a distractingly wide field, in which we try to 
find some trails. Various lists of “‘one hundred best books,” “‘fifty 
best,” “‘five-foot shelf,’” “pigskin library,” “‘books that have helped 
me,’ are collected and compared. The bias of each list maker is 
noted, and the futility of blind reliance on any one’s pet list. The 
A. L. A. catalogues, the excellently annotated catalogue of Every- 
man’s Library, book reviews in the best periodicals, notably the 
Nation, help us to form some estimate. he students make sample 
lists of books suited to various ages, occupations and circumstances, 
with brief notes on each item. Snap judgments? Superficial views? 
Certainly—just as the making of an itinerary from Baedeker is a 
superficial but necessary preparation for a journey into a new country. 
We all know the topography of many lands that we have never ex- 
plored, and the names of many mountains that we shall never climb. 

In connection with book selection, we have a lesson on the leading 
publishing houses and their specialties, with some study of their cata- 
logues. A lesson on the standard editions, like the Globe, the Temple, 
the Riverside, with a consideration of the qualities and prices, ought 
to guard the student against the zealous book agent who sells to the 
unwary a hastily pirated collection of scraps, flashily bound and badly 
printed. 

It is impossible in a brief paper to give all the points—the practice 
it the library loan desk, helping take inventory, preparing new books 
for the shelves, making an indexed collection of clippings, visiting 
neighboring libraries, binderies and printing offices. Readings an& 


eports are required upon the history of printing and binding, and some 
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priceless volumes and famous collections are noted. The great libraries 
of the world, especially our own Library of Congress, with its various 
departments of publication, are made the subject of several lessons. 

A very popular part of the course is the practical work in book 
construction. With few and simple tools each pupil folds into sections, 
sews upon tapes or cords, and puts a substantial cloth cover upon at 
least two books, besides repairing and rebinding several books from 
the school library or from his own collection. Out side of school re- 
quirements or school hours, several members of the class have made 
kodak books, magazine covers, leather booklets, portfolios, etc. In 
the first enthusiasm the course threatened to turn into a class in book- 
binding, but the broader aim of general library work reasserted itself. 
There is no attempt to teach bookbinding as a fine art or a commercial 
craft; but we believe that the power to double the lifetime of a 
valuable book by skillful repairing is no less practical usefulness than 
the ability to make copper pin trays or leather watch fobs. 

Just now nothing can pass into the curriculum which does not 
utter the shibboleth “vocational.” Is there anything in this by which 
a boy or girl can earn a living? Nothing which fits for immediate 
wage-earning, perhaps, but it opens many avenues and corrects some 
false views. It is a popular mistake to consider a library position as 
a genteel way for girls to earn a little money without much work. A 
review of the entrance requirements and courses of study of the leading 
library schools has shown us that librarianship is one of the learned 
professions, demanding brains, scholarship, energy and special training, 
in order to reach the higher levels. But we have found also that 
the demand for trained librarians far exceeds the supply; that municipal 
and corporation libraries are increasing rapidly; that large business 
and manufacturing companies require librarians with training in business 
and science. 

The study of publishing houses shows us the great army of em- 
ployees from the proofreader to the book agent, with their varied duties 
and wages. A visit to the bindery taught us that girls who sew 
books earn more money than clerks in department stores, and _ that 
skilled forwarders and finishers are in great demand. We have learned 
that a knowledge of books and publishers and trade lists, the reading 
of reviews to ascertain the popular taste, an ability to judge bindings 
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and paper, are necessary to success in keeping a book store and are 
desirable in a book department clerk. In short, we have learned that 
the manufacture, distribution and care of books is one of the great 
industries of the world, furnishing thousands of persons a means of 
earning a living. 

The cultural value of a wide acquaintance with books seems to 
need no argument. Long ago Emerson regretted that in the colleges 
of his day there was no “professorship of books.”” For years the 
public librarians have been urging the need of library instruction in our 
schools. Most normal schools now have such training for prospective 
teachers, but the high schools have been slow in seeing the need. 
The Detroit High School has worked out an almost ideal four years’ 
course, which gives to each pupil carefully graded lessons on the use 
of. books as helps in all lines of work. A few large high schools in 
the East and two or three on the Pacific Coast offer some systematic 
library work, but the majority of high school libraries are in charge 
of persons without knowledge of library methods or ability to give 
advice in the selection and use of books. 

Our small experiment in the Orange High School has convinced us 
that the time spent is profitable to the pupil in broadening his interest 
in all his studies; and that the training will be of even greater value 
when he enters practical life and makes use of Mr. Carnegie’s univer- 
sities, where he will find that 

“The world of books is still the world.” 


The Northern Arizona Normal School will hold its summer session 
at Flagstaff June 26th to August 8th. President R. H. H. Blome has 
secured a strong corps of instructors, who will offer a varied line of 
courses, including education, mathematics, science, languages, drawing, 
penmanship, music, history, geography, manual training, grammar and 


literature and the various subjects of the elementary and the secondary 
schools. Of the special studies the drawing will be in charge of Louise 
E. Jones; music, Laverna Lossing; penmanship, Leta E. Severance, 
supervisor of penmanship, Long Beach; manual training, Earl E. 
Rosenberry; reading, spelling and pedagogy, Bessie M. Hicks. The 
tuition fee is $10. 
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THE TRUE SPORTING SPIRIT 
Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE 
Author of “‘Days Off.” Honorary Member of Tuna Club 


HE true sportsman is a man who finds his recreation in a fair 
7 and exciting effort to get something that is made for human use, 
in a way that involves some hardship, a little risk, a good deal 
of skill and patience, and plenty of out-of-door life. He is a survival, 
of course, of primitive man, and of uncivilized ages. He represents 
what is left of man’s ancient necessity to use the bow and the spear 
and the hook and the line to obtain the food which nature had put 
within his reach but not his possession. Nature said to him: “‘A bird 
in the bush is worth more to you than one in your hand; a fish in the 
sea is worth more to you than one in your basket. Go out and get 
them. Learn to help yourself.” The courage, the skill, the perse- 
verance which were demanded by this effort counted for much in the 
development of the human race. And the same qualities which were 
brought out under the spur of necessity in the primitive hunter or fisher- 
man, should be developed in the civilized sportsman by the influence of 
the true sporting spirit. He should not be a coward or a shirk; he 
should not be a bungler; he should not be a quitter or a luxurious idler. 
He should love a hard day’s work, and do his best to learn the mas- 
tery of his craft, and take steep trails, rough water, and rude weather 
as they come, and be glad of the hours that he spends in the chase, 
and grateful for the spoil, large or small, that he brings home at night. 
One thing, I think, is essential. The true sportsman will never kill 
for the sake of killing. His object will always be to get that which 
is meant for human food or service in a way that gives a chance for 
the exercise of personal pluck and skill. So long as he follows this 
rule he is in the line of common sense ethics, and the development of 
healthy manhood. 


Three Missouri counties show their faith in human nature by asking 
the parent to mark on the official report card the child’s ‘‘standing”’ in 
manual or industrial work done at home; sweeping, dusting, dishwash- 
ing, baking, “‘setting’’ the fireless cooker, feeding stock, milking, “‘drag- 
ging the road,”” etc. [he whole purpose is to vitalize the interest of 
both parent and child by showing the intimate connection between 
education and the daily life of the individual. 
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THE GRADE TEACHING OF SHORTHAND 
GEORGE ARCHIBALD CLARK 
Stanford University 


UR public schools are the practice ground of many experiments. 
() We can hardly call them experiments, either, since, once started, 

a new way of doing things spreads quickly, like a new fashion, 
without any waiting for results. A notable instance of this tendency 
was the career of vertical writing a few years ago. The present domi- 
nant movement is vocational training. 

With the general phases of this movement, as expressed in terms 
of domestic training for girls and manual training for boys, I have 
no word of criticism. In general the earlier a boy or girl begins to 
handle tools and train the hands to their use, the better. The only 
phase of the matter which I wish to consider is the grade training of 
stenographers. 

The subjects of shorthand and typewriting have hitherto been looked 
upon and treated as high school subjects. They have attained a large 
growth in the secondary schools within the last ten years. They have 
earned and practically achieved for themselves an importance in the 
high school curriculum equal to that of any other subject. Before this 
achievement has been firmly fixed, however, the vocational movement 
threatens to move them back to a new and doubtful place in the grades. 

I recently visited this work as it is being done in one of the “‘inter- 
mediate” schools of the city of Los Angeles, where I found children 
of the seventh and eighth grades taking rather technical letter dictation 
in full professional shorthand notes and transcribing them on the type 
writer by the touch method, after a semester’s instruction. It is far 
to say that the pupils were greatly interested and very enthusiastic over 
the work. The methods and spirit of the teacher were excellent. The 
ideals and methods, however, were frankly professional. These chil- 
dren—and they were distinctly children—were being trained as def- 
nitely to be stenographers as if they were in the first or second years 
of the high school or regular students in a business college. 

The aim of the work in the Los Angeles schools is not left in 
doubt. The official course of study discusses the subjects of shorthand 
and typewriting under the joint caption—‘‘in intermediate and high 
schools.’’ Under the heading of “‘method”’ it is stated: ‘“The method 
is the same for intermediate and high schools, the subject-matter vary- 
ing according to the grade of the pupil.” 
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I do not know whether this work is peculiar to the schools of Los 
Angeles or not. It matters little, for knowing the way these move- 
ments spread, and the reputation of the Los Angeles schools for pro- 
gressive methods, we may expect other schools to soon follow the lead 
and the grade teaching of shorthand to become the fashion. In principle 
there is nothing against the plan. Children of the seventh and eighth 
grades will, as a matter of fact, learn these subjects more readily than 
will the high school pupil. Ass subjects of study they are well enough 
adapted to grade work. 

What, then, is the objection? Simply this: Mere skill in the 
writing of shorthand and in the use of the typewriter does not con- 
stitute a stenographer. There must be a supporting background of 
general education. ‘The vocabulary of the eighth grade pupil is not 
equal to the dictation of a business man’s letters, perhaps a business 
man of college training. A thorough command of English, more 
thorough even than that usually acquired by the high school 
graduate or the college graduate, is essential, and the need of general 
knowledge, as expressed in terms of history, languages and elementary 
science, is simply limitless. The need of the business world to-day is 
not for more stenographers, but for stenographers with better general 
education, a high school education at least, a college education if po 
sible. The work of the stenographer is peculiarly not a child’s work. 
It calls for qualities of judgment and discretion not developed in the 
child of the eighth grade. It is furthermore not a life work, but a 
stepping stone to other things, success in which depends upon educa- 
tional equipment. I need not present argument to show that, in the 
case of the eighth grade girl, at least, she is too young to safely take 
up the duties of a stenographer in a general business office, unless it be 
her father’s. 


It will, of course, be answered that the object is not to send these 
boys and girls out as stenographers from the eighth grade. The hope 
is expressed that these subjects will take hold of pupils who would 
otherwise quit the schools and give them an incentive to continue for 
the high school course. If this were to be the effect, it would, without 
other argument, condemn the arrangement, as skill in shorthand and 
typewriting cannot be maintained throughout the high school years with- 
out an expenditure of time and energy that would greatly curtail the 
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pupil’s work in other essential lines of study But this is an elusive 
hope. No such result will follow. The pupils have been trained to 
be stenographers. The goal of a position and salary is definitely 
before them. They will get a position at the first opportunity, and the 
school cannot hold them. Neither pupil nor parent will listen to advice 
regarding the need of further education, until failure and disappoint- 
ment have taught the lesson. It is then probably too late to return to 
school. 

The point of this criticism is against the vocational aspect of the 
work. There is a safe and highly advantageous way in which grade 
instruction in shorthand and typewriting may be given. This is to 
treat shorthand just as longhand is treated, as a means of writing. 
Shorthand at the bottom is a form of writing. It employs a simple 
alphabet of forty characters, serving the same purpose that the twenty- 
six letters of the longhand alphabet serve. Two thousand words, in- 
cluding most of the common words of social intercourse and corre- 
spondence, are written even by the professional stenographer, with no 
other principles or instruction than those which pertain to the alphabet 
itself. The complex mechanism of rules and exceptions which con- 
stitute a shorthand system are necessary only for the shortening of the 
long and unusual words and for the attainment of high rates of speed. 
To learn the shorthand alphabet and become proficient in its use 
as a simple means of writing would require less time and effort than 
to become proficient in the use of ordinary longhand, because it is a 
strictly phonetic alphabet. The work in shorthand, supplemented by 
practice on the typewriter, would become the regular medium of the 
grade instruction in English and spelling. There would be no sug- 
gestion of vocational training. This work would stand on a par with 
any other grade work, for example, longhand writing. 

The object of all this would be simple and practical. The great 
problem of the high school teacher of shorthand and typewriting is to 
develop speed. He must induct his pupils into a new form of writing 
and force the attainment of greater facility in its use, within a few 
months, than the average high school pupil has acquired in the use of 
longhand through the full term of his school life. The process is like 
training a runner for a record effort in a week or a month’s time. A 
years slow, gradual training would yield better results. What we 
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need to assist in the training of stenographers in the high school is 
some of that habitual, automatic facility in the use of the shorthand 
characters which is possessed in such abundance in the case of the long- 
hand characters. The grade teaching of shorthand would slowly and 
steadily develop this, and building upon it, the high school teacher 
would be able to make better stenographers in a shorter time. 

It may be said that this is a heavy burden to inflict on the child 
in the remote possibility that it will wish later to become a stenographer. 
The answer is that the child of the sixth grade will not look upon 
the acquisition and use of the shorthand alphabet as a burden. It 
will, on the contrary, prove a welcome if not fascinating change, 
especially when supplemented by opportunity to practice on the type- 
writer. In disciplinary value the acquisition of shorthand is equal to 
any subject. The phonetic writing of words and their translation back 
into longhand or typewriting will provide the best possible form of 
language drill. The easier form of writing will be advantageous in 
many ways to any individual. Shorthand as a medium of communica- 
tion would save mankind two-thirds to three-fourths of all the time and 
labor now devoted to letter writing. The acquisition would be worth 
the cost, if no practical use of it were ever made. ‘The grade teaching 
of shorthand will hasten the day when shorthand will become as it 
should, a universal form of writing. 

This teaching of shorthand and typewriting in the grades should 
be in the hands of the regular grade teachers. It cannot safely be 
taught by teachers trained as practical stenographers or as vocational 
teachers of the art. The burden on the grade teacher would be slight. 
The normal schools of the State should fit them for the task. It is a 
mistake to introduce into the public school system instruction in any 
subject before trained teachers for this subject are available. This 
has been and is the great handicap of the vocational training in com- 
mercial branches in the high schools. There is as yet no regular 
agency for the training of such teachers. 


It is to be hoped that this vocational teaching of shorthand and 
typewriting in the grades may be reconsidered, and that a non-voca- 
tional form of instruction be substituted, leaving the professional 
training of the stenographer to the closing years of the high school 
course, where alone it belongs. 
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A NOTE ON THE MOUNT VERNON SCHOOLS 
J. W. ReEpway 
Geographer, Member Board of Education, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


In the schools of Mount Vernon the cost of carrying the left-overs 
each additional year is about $12,000. Some of these are misfits, who 
must be put into ungraded classes for a while. Others are defectives 
who can go so far and no further. Still others, at a guess about one- 


half, are retarded because of bodily defects that are easily remedied— 


defects of vision, of hearing, of breathing, anaemia, and malnutrition. 
In our estimate it will cost not more than $6,000 a year to take care 


of the left-overs in a humane manner. The manner in which they have 


heretofore been treated is not humane; and, indeed, most communities 
are more solicitous about the care of their cattle than of their children. 
The saving to us will be several thousand dollars yearly on those who 
do not advance because of bodily defects. 


The pupils who reach their limit in the primary grades are a prob- 

lem of difficulty. If industrial and vocational training can be applied 
\ PE 

to their cases, if they can be trained to make a living by respectable 

pursuits, it is manifestly the duty of the State, or the municipality, to 

put such pupils on their feet. As it is, a large percentage of them 


drift into the criminal and the institutional element of population. 


The problem of what to do with the misfits is also one of great 
dificulty. Some of these are doing splendidly in our industrial arts 
school. In this institution, only recently established, we have broken 
away from established traditions by fitting the course to the boy instead 
of trying to force the boy to fit the course. The private schools are 
also doing well with some of them—this to our disgrace. Still other 
misfits go into business, forever handicapped by the want of the train- 
ing which they paid us for—and did not get. 


The moral of all this is the very apparent fact that we need the 
physician in our school work; indeed, he is just as much of a necessity 
as is the teacher. School men will readily appreciate the truth of this; 
the community at large will not. To the community at large we must 
use another argument, namely— it saves money. And from the stand- 


point of a business man I am bound to admit that the argument is valid. 
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REPORT ON EFFICIENCY METHOD FOR RATING 
TEACHERS* 
CHARLES C. HUGHES 
Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento 


OUR request for a plan for keeping an efficiency record on 
’ which to base the promotion and pay of teachers has led your 
Superintendent to report as follows: 

It is feasible for the Superintendent in a department no larger 
than ours, provided he is not too closely tied to office duties, to become 
well enough acquainted with the teaching force to study them closely 
and be well enough informed about their work to report strictly and 
directly upon their efficiency, and therefore become personally respon- 
sible to your board for their promotion and advancement. This is not 
the most inviting task, as no one can be always free from the accusa- 
tion of favoritism, no matter how hard he tries to be absolutely fair. 
Your Superintendent, however, is ready to assume this labor as a duty, 
with the feeling that he could judge fairly and justly for all con- 
cerned. 

But the City of Sacramento is a rapidly growing community and 
will soon have in its employ a number of teachers so large (at present 
287) that no one man can be expected to know their work as individ- 
uals intimately enough to make just reports upon a matter of such vital 
importance to them as ratings and promotions upon an efficiency basis. 
As the city grows, of course the Superintendent would be given assist- 
ance enough to be able to divide the responsibility. 

Your Superintendent is, therefore, led deeper into the discussion 
and presentation of a plan which would not be out of place if your 
board should desire to use it at the present time, and yet could be used 
as a nucleus for the formation of a more extended scheme as the de- 
partment grows larger. 

The rating and promotion of teachers is used in many of the more 
progressive cities throughout the United States, namely: Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Lincoln, Nebraska; New York, 
Patterson, N. J.; Saginaw, Mich.; Springheld, Ohio, and Washington, 
D. C. Each of these cities has formulated a plan, with some parts 
in common, and many parts at variance. Wherever it is in force the 
people seem satisfied with the results. Not all educators are con- 


*Made to the Board of Education of Sacramento. 
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vinced of the wisdom of the plan, however, some regarding it with 
enthusiasm, as Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, who 
says: ‘Ihe promotional plan has led to a remarkable awakening. 
Classes of teachers have been organized, lecture courses arranged, 
syllabi work prepared, and mental activities aroused, which indicate a 
genuine revival of learning in the city."’ Some of the objections that 
are made by other educators of prominence are, that it is inadequate, 
that teaching ability cannot be determined by examination, that it places 
too much emphasis on the work done outside the schoolroom, and that 
the whole scheme may result in demanding too formal inspection of 
school work. 

Your Superintendent believes, after a careful study of the subject, 
that a scheme for the selection and advancement of teachers can be 
formulated which will prove fair and welcome to the teachers. He 
would insist that a high standard of selection of well-trained progres- 
sive teachers should be established and maintained; that these could 
be further tried out before becoming regular teachers in the department 
by being compelled to serve a probationary period of at least one year, 
at the end of which time reports of their work should be strictly con- 
sidered, and failure to reach the proper standard should be just cause 
for dismissal from the service. Their further advancement and main- 
tenance of position to depend upon favorable reports of schoolroom 
efficiency and upon professional study and educational activity. 

This, then, would resolve itself into two main headings as a basis 
for measurement in efficiency: 

First. Schoolroom efficiency, which should be determined by the 
confidential reports of the principal to the superintendent, these to be 
tempered, of course, by the Superintendent’s own views of the value 
of the teacher’s work. The confidential report of the principal should 
be made at least quarterly, and in no case should it be open to the 
inspection of any other principal or any other person except the Super- 
intendent and the examining committee. It should include the following 
items on which markings should be made, using the ratings ““Excellent,”’ 
“Good,” “‘Fair,”” or ‘‘Inefficient.” 

(a) Personality of the teacher.—The marking would take into 
consideration the energy the teacher puts into her work, her manner 
before her class, her neatness, her evenness of temper, her pleasantnese 
forcefulness, health, and vigor. 
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(b) Flexibility and adaptability.—As shown by readiness to ad- 
just to new and changed conditions, and ability to take up new 
problems, new methods, and new undertakings prescribed by the board 
or Superintendent. 

(c) Loyalty and co-operation —Which would call for the 
teacher’s interest in the schools and the general policies of the depart- 
ment. 

(d) Condition of the schoolroom.—Taking into consideration its 
neatness, order, and tidiness and artistic arrangement. 

(e) Attitude and sympathy toward pupils—Demanding a study 
of their individual needs and shortcomings. 

(f) Dziscipline and control. 

(g) Teaching skill and power to instruct. 

(h) Professional interest and ambition to succeed in the work. 

(:) Preparation of lessons for instruction. 

(5) Ability and readiness to profit by criticism. 

(k) Ability to secure confidence and co-operation of parents. 

(1) Ability to conduct recitations. 

(m) Ability to train pupils to study. 

Others of value might be added when a blank for the purpose is 
prepared by the Superintendent. 

SECOND. The second heading and undoubtedly of equal impor- 
tance with the first would be judgment of efficiency, based upon pro- 
fessional study and outside educational activity: 

(a) Proof of reading books or pedagogical articles, or study of 
methods prepared and suggested by the Superintendent, or the com- 
mittee for that purpose, the proofs to consist of talks to be given to 
other teachers, essays, or abstracts, but not examinations. 

(b) Satisfactory completion of summer courses, either in the 
University Summer School or State Normal Summer Schools. This 
would take a portion of the teacher’s summer vacation, but would 
leave her time undisturbed for schoolroom work during the year. 


(c) Approved leadership or successful participation in club work 
—that is to say, the teacher might choose to present under this heading 
her work as president of a club, or chairman of a section, with the 
approval of the committee, which could be offered in lieu of other 
educational activity. 
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(d) The preparation and publication of original manuscripts on 
educational topics. 


In order to carry out the plan, your Superintendent suggests that 
there be established a professional study and examining committee, 
consisting of the Superintendent and four principals, two to be chosen 
annually by the Superintendent and two by a vote of the teachers of 
the department. It shall be the duty of the committee to examine and 
pass upon the qualifications of applicants for the eligible list, the com- 
mittee to be subject to the call of the Superintendent at any time, and 
meet for the examination of applicants on Saturday afternoons during 
the months of April and May, applicants to be taken in alphabetical 
order and examined orally as to personality, preparation, experience, 
and general fitness for teaching and ranked by ballot of the committee. 

It shall be the further duty of the committee to pass upon the 
fitness of all teachers for advancement from group to group (herein- 
after described), the material for such judgment to be the confidential 
reports of the Superintendent and the principals of the schools under 
whom the teacher serves, and the results of the professional study and 
training which has been required and acceptable to the committee. 

For efficiency rating on which to base the promotion of teachers 


in the department, the teachers are to be divided into the following 
lists and groups: 


1. The eligible list selected by the committee from the applicants 
for class teachers’ positions. 


2. AX substitute list, the number of which shall be equal to 5 
per cent of the classroom teachers, and to be taken in their order of 
rank from the eligible list and paid a salary of $50 per month. 


3. Probationary teachers, to be appointed as vacancies occur in 
the departments, from the substitute list, and to receive a salary equal 
to 75 per cent of the maximum salary established by the Board of 
Education, the probationary teachers to serve one year, at the end 
of which time they shall be strictly examined by the committee, using 
the reports of the principals and the Superintendent, and if, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, they have not shown a standard of efficiency 
marking them as desirable for the regular teaching corps, they shall not 
be recommended for re-election. 
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Group D shall consist of teachers promoted from the probationary 
list, who shall serve for two years at a salary equal to 85 per cent of 
the maximum salary adopted by the Board of Education. 

Group C shall consist of teachers who, after serving two years in 
Group D, shall be recommended by the committee for promotion, the 
recommendation to be based upon the markings of the confidential 
reports during the previous two years, and the successful completion of 
one or more of the prescribed study activities as arranged by the com- 
mittee. They shall serve two years in this group and receive a salary 
equal to 90 per cent of the maximum adopted by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Group B shall consist of teachers advanced from Group C on the 
judgment of the committee, arrived at in a similar manner as the ad- 
vancement from Groups D to C. They shall serve two years at a 
salary equal to 95 per cent of the maximum adopted by the Board of 
Education. 

Group A shall consist of all teachers who have been recommended 
by the committee for advancement from Group B, the recommendation 
based upon confidential reports, and their professional study and train- 
ing. They shall receive the maximum salary as adopted by the Board 
of Education, and at the end of ten years’ service Group A teachers 
shall be allowed one year for study and travel, on one-third pay, pro- 
vided that not more than 5 per cent of the teachers are allowed such 
leave in any one year. 

Teachers of any group persistently falling below the standard set 
should be dropped from the department. 


The question very naturally arises as to the disposition and rating 
of the teaching force at present engaged. ‘The foregoing scheme easily 
classifies all new teachers, now or hereafter entering the department, 
since they would naturally pass from group to group, as time and the 
judgment of the committee would determine their fitness, but it does 
not lend itself as readily to the rating of teachers who have served 
the department a longer time. For these the Superintendent would 
suggest that the following method might be used: Assuming that the 
present maximum salary of $1200 be kept, teachers who have served 
for a short period might be placed in a group to which their years of 
service would entitle them, provided that in order not to increase the 
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salary roll and until such time as the decrease in the salaries of new 
teachers would be felt to an extent such as would modify the increase 
of all teachers on an efficiency basis, all primary teachers might be 
placed in Group C, and if it is determined to maintain a difference in 
salaries between grammar and primary teachers, Group C should be 
made the maximum salary advancement for primary teachers. All 
grammar grade teachers who have served more than seven years could 
be placed in Group A until such time as a lack of efficiency could be 
determined by the committee. Eventually, however, this scheme would 
lead to the eradication of salary differences between primary and 
grammar grades, and make the salary received dependent entirely upon 
advancement through efficiency in all grades. The salary groupings 
between the minimum and maximum would so balance the total amount 
paid that there would be no general increase in the salary roll. Teach- 
ers who have reached the maximum group and salary should be held 
responsible for classroom efficiency and professional study by the com- 
mittee through annual or biennial review of their work, and if found 


deficient they should be derated to the next group below. 


You will note that the plan does not require examination of the 
teachers, but simply that the teacher’s classroom work be efficient and 
that her preparation be continuous, the requirement of the committee 
being proof of study and work along educational lines accomplished. 

Your Superintendent does not believe the scheme to be perfect, but 
offers it at your request for an efficiency plan, feeling that it has ele- 
ments of a fair scheme for rating the teacher by an efficiency estimate 
of her work. 


Together with the advancement of women in the administrative 
branch of education has come a demand for women on local school 
boards, and this demand has been recognized in many communities. The 
following cities of 100,000 population or over report one or more women 
on the school board: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Milwaukee, Washington, Indianapolis, Rochester, St. Paul, Denver, 
Columbus, Worcester, Grand Rapids, Cambridge, and Fall River. 


Numerous smaller municipalities have adopted the idea. 
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ADVICE TO THE INFALLIBLE CONCERNING A 
REASONABLE COURSE IN HISTORY 


P. F. VALENTINE 


Supervisor of the Teaching of History, State Normal School, 
San Francisco 


O doubt there is coming a time when there will be effected a 
N considerable reorganization of the course of study in the ele- 

mentary schools’ of the state. The promised new regime 
warrants such an assumption. Query: Will the reorganization of the 
elementary studies come precipitately, like the millennium? or will it 
come with painful gradualness, like the breaking of an egg? Answer: 
Yes, it will break upon us like an egg, gradually; it will come precipi- 
tately, like the millennium. 


The germ called inertia, which thickens the blood of the schools, 
produces a by-product called cynicism. While the cynic exploits bon 
mots like the above (Peccavi!), the fighter in the lists of education, 
with loin begirt and battle-ax, wildly regards his opponent with one 
eye, while with the other he gazes wistfully down the dark vista of 
evolution. 


Anyhow, sooner or later, through human effort or natural evolve- 
ment, by an injection of radium or a providential push from behind, the 
schools are going to be quickened into a new life and a sure service. 
The new state board is going to be an agent in this process (willfully 
or by preordination), and it may not be amiss to offer some humble 
advice, whatever the casual power may be. 


Liberal educators are generally agreed that we can lop off two 
years from the conventional elementary course, and so concentrate and 
systematize in the remaining six years that the pupil will be given as 
thorough a groundwork in the fundamentals as he now acquires in eight 
years of the present job-lot method. Such a rearrangement is obviously 
a great desideratum. We succeed in imparting the necessary minimum 
of education prior to the restless period in the child’s life—the period 
at which even the law finds it difficult to keep him in school. We 
gain two years which could and would be devoted to humantarian 
needs of inestimable importance. We succeed in establishing a link 


between A-B-C education and life. 
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Just how we are going to shorten the present curriculum is pretty 
well understood by educators in a general sort of way. We have been 
told, theoretically, that it can be done, and how it can be done. May 
we not get at the thing specifically? Take the course in history, for 
example. 

The old state board provided us with two texts in history,—the 
introductory and the advanced—and we are still saddled with them. 
The introductory text is for use in the fifth grade, and is intended as 
a kind of nursing bottle for nourishing the historic faculty (whatever 
that may be) until it is old enough to partake of a more substantial 
diet. The advanced text is first given as food at about the time of the 
low sixth grade, and is thenceforth the staple historic diet until its 
cupboard is bare, and there are no more bones for the little terrier to 
chew on. This period is usually reached about three or four weeks 
before the conclusion of the eighth year, and the remaining time is 
devoted to a sampling of the tid-bits offered by the state text in civics. 

The year spent in the use of the introductory text is conceived to 
be merely a browsing time, devoted to the desultory perusal of childish 
history stories. It is tacitly conceded, during the whole period, that 
these stories are going to be forgotten almost as soon as read (they are 
never learned), and that they are unimportant, anyhow, because the 
real history work is to come later. 

Well, the real history work does come later. It begins with a 
rehash of the Columbus story, which the long-suffering pupils have 
already heard perhaps a dozen times. It is the one stock story which 
primary teachers never weary of telling, whenever they wish to “‘enter- 
tain” their charges. Thus is introduced the advanced course. 

Having been reassured that Columbus discovered America (or the 
West Indies, rather, for the distinction now becomes important), the 
pupils are plunged into a slough of historic data. Discoveries, explorers, 
colonies, charters, dates, European politics, colonial imbroglios, cam- 
paigns, maneuvers, parties, issues, tariffs, all the old array of details, 
with all the minutiae that patience will permit, all, all tumbled pell- 
mell into the purview of the pupils’ consciousness like harlequins and 
clowns turning out for a parade Robbed of its romance and its 
glamour, and sapped of its interest through a dim recollection that 
somehow, somewhere, they had heard it before,—is it any wonder that 
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the pupils come through the eighth year with but a hodge-podge 
knowledge of the growth of our country? Is it any wonder that the 
chiefest facts of history dwell in a region of perennial mental twilight 
where the candle-lights of intelligence have been snuffed by the hand 
that lit them? 


Here, then, in this conventional four years’ history course, there 
seems to be an unsurpassed opportunity for almost unlimited contrac- 


tion. How are we going to do it? 


In the first place, obliterate the introductory course. 

In the second place, write a new history text. Let this text serve 
as a presentation of those facts of American history which the average 
intelligent citizen should know. These facts would seldom be those 
that are considered of most importance when viewed in the light of 
historic, economic, or political causation. [They would simply consist 
of those items of American history which float uppermost on the 
popular mind. ‘They would be grouped chronologically, and, when 
so grouped, would present a brief but accurate review of American 
history as it persists in the imagination and intelligence of the people 
of common education. The writer has himself reduced American 
history to a minimum of one hundred and seventy-six items. 

The use of this text should extend through the fifth and sixth 
grades. ‘The fifth grade work should cover our history to the close of 
the Revolution. It should present the facts in simple story form, sim- 
ilar to the style of the introductory text. ‘That part of our history 
which it would cover is even now semi-traditional, and lends itself 
readily to the story method. ‘The Revolution itself, in spite of all the 
efforts of the schools, appears to the average mind cloaked in the 
vestments of tradition, and bares its anatomy only to the searching eye 
of the student. The whole period, from the discovery to the surrender 
of Cornwallis, could well be told in the language that children love,— 
the language of the romancer and the story-teller—nor would the 
graduates of the schools be any the less intelligent in the end. 

The sixth grade work would assume a slightly more analytical 
character. Here history begins to emerge into the more recent, the 
more accurate, the better known. The method should change accord- 


ingly. Still retaining the romance, we should impose a more thorough 
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study and a more complete knowledge. But throughout it all we 
should ever avoid the insidious academic tendency, and throttle the 
schoolish affinity for obscure facts and dead issues. We should ever 
remember that we are teaching a minimum course of history facts; a 
two years’ resumé of the big items of history, big because, for one 
reason or another, they have persisted in the popular memory. 

Now having completed, in the sixth grade, the essential fact- 


course in American history, we are ready to proceed, in the seventh 
and eighth grades, with an embellishment of that course, which, under 
the present arrangement, it is impossible to give. Assuming that the 
pupils have satisfactorily covered the fact-course, and have, by con- 


tinued reviews, kept it ripe in their memories, what then would be 
the most valuable continuation work that we could give them during 
the next two years? To meet this problem it will be necessary to 
write a second text. 

This second, or advanced, text should strike at the history work 
from an entirely different angle. Its purpose should be cultural in the 
broadest sense. It should construct upon the elementary foundation a 
fine conception of the big movements, reforms, personalities, and 
growths that have swept our country, inspired our people, and builded 
our greatness. It should tell the surging epic of the American nation. 

And what, specifically, should it contain? As a few examples, 
consider the following: The Story of the American Frontier; The 
Story of the New South; The Story of Our Industrial Greatness; 
The Story of Our Agricultural Greatness. To these might be added 
studies of great inventors and inventions; the lives of great men; 
chapters on great feats of engineering, industrial processes, the army, 
the navy, commerce. Indeed, the possibilities for content, instruction, 
and inspiration are boundless. 

Is not such a course greatly to be desired? Does it not permit of 
the urgently needed cleavage at the beginning of the intermediate 
grades? Does it not present an effective minimum course in essentials, 
a course easily taught and easily learned? Does it not offer as a 
culture course a vitalized and humanized product, in place of the 
present so-called culture which consists in a bizarre of dry-rotted 
charters, long since sufficiently punished governors, obscure tariff issues, 
and complicated, imperfectly-detailed military strategems ? 

Is such a course as has been outlined desirable? If desirable, 
shall we get it? Will the egg break, after all, with suddenness? 
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A SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL MEETING—CALI- 
FORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
Jas A. BARR 


The representatives of the California Teachers’ Association met 
in annual session in San Francisco April 12th. The president, Supt. 
Mark Keppel, was in the chair and roll call showed 23 of the 35 
members present, as follows: 

Bay Section—Mrs. Clara M. Partridge and Messrs. Geo. W. 
Frick, A. J. Cloud, John Anderson, Alexis F. Lange, Will C. 
Wood, F. K. Barthel and E. Morris Cox. 

Central Section—Miss Margaret Sheehy and Mr. F. G. San- 
derson. 

Northern Section—Miss Lulu E. White and Messrs. Paul G. 
Ward and S. M. Chaney. 

Southern Section—Miss Edith Hodgkins and Messrs. H. M. 
Rebok, Mark Keppel, J. E. McKown, L. E. Cooley, Jas. E. Rey- 
nolds, H. H. McCutchan, Duncan MacKinnon, Hugh J. Baldwin 
and J. A. Cranston. 

Following the approval of the minutes of the meeting of April 
12, 1912, the secretary submitted his report which was ordered filed. 
President Mark Keppel submitted a report as chairman in charge of 
the campaign to secure an initiative amendment for free textbooks. 
Mrs. Clara M. Partridge submitted a report on Moral Education. 
These reports were ordered filed. EE. Morris Cox presented a verbal 
report on Health Supervision, recommending that an effort be made 
to secure legislation for improved sanitary measures in school buildings 
and grounds and for physical examination of school children. These 
recommendations were adopted. Supt. Baldwin submitted a verbal 
report on credit for pupils’ work outside of school hours. 

The following were elected to represent the various sections of the 
C. T. A. for the ensuing year upon the board of directors: Bay 
Section: Mrs. Clara Martin Partridge, Messrs. E. M. Cox and 
A. J. Cloud; Central Section: Mr. C. E. Bigham; Northern Section: 
Miss Lulu E. White; Southern Section: Miss Edith Hodgkins and 
Messrs. H. M. Rebok, J. A. Cranston and Duncan MacKinnon. 
The resignation of Jas. A. Barr as secretary was accepted. Officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: E. Morris Cox, presi- 
dent; Miss Lulu E. White, vice-president; Arthur H. Chamberlain, 


secretary. 
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Plans of work and suggestions were submitted by Dr. A. F. 
Lange, President E. M. Cox and other members. Disapproval of the 
body was placed upon all bills looking toward uniformity of courses 
of study and textbooks in the high schools. Supt. Keppel submitted 
a report on school legislation now pending before the Legislature. 

The following resolution was adopted: “Resolved, That the 
California State Teachers’ Association, representing the four profes- 
sional organizations of the teachers of the state, endorse the bill 
providing for a flat rate pension law, provided, however, that the 
association regard the passage of the pension law as paramount to the 
question of rate.”’ The secretary was instructed to submit copies 
of this resolution to Governor Johnson and the chairmen of the 
committees on education and finance in the Legislature. 

A resolution was adopted as follows: “Resolved, That the repre- 
sentatives of the California Teachers’ Association on behalf of the 
four teachers’ associations of California (Northern, Central, Southern, 
and Bay Districts), with 9,000 members, endorse Senate bills Nos. 
455 and 456 and Assembly bill Nos. 938, 988, 1283 and 1284, 
providing five hundred and fifty dollars ($550.00) from the state 
school fund for each statutory teacher in the elementary schools of 
California.” 

Committees were appointed as follows: On program, Messrs. 
Cox, Chamberlain, Wood, Rebok, Cloud; on legislation, Messrs. 
Frick, Chaney, Miss Margaret Sheehy, Messrs. Barthel and Avery. 

The following were appointed as members of the Advisory Edi- 
torial Board of the News: Dr. R. G. Boone, Miss Margaret 
Sheehy, and Messrs. Allison Ware, Will C. Wood and Duncan Mac- 


Kinnon. 


How a small one-teacher school in the country may have all the 


conveniences popularly supposed to be the exclusive privilege of the city 
is demonstrated in the model rural school at Kirksville, Mo., according 
to H. W. Foght, specialist in rural education for the United States 
Bureau of Education. Indoor toilets and shower baths, drinking foun- 
tains, and a modern heating plant, are shown to be possible in the 
country school, however remote from the city. Furthermore, the cost is 
said to be within the means of a comparatively small community. 
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WORK FOR THE COMING YEAR 
E. Morris Cox 


President of the Council 


ANY of the problems that have been before the association 
M for the past year are deserving of further consideration and 

the recommendations of certain committees that have already 
reported should be acted upon. ‘There are other problems which 
have not been before us for consideration that are pressing for some 
early action. ‘The following matters (old and new) should be taken 
up by the association or in committees during this year: 

1. Health protection of the school children. One committee on 
playgrounds made an exhaustive report last year. Another committee 
on health legislation has recently reported. Both of these reports 
should be taken up by a new committee or the same committees and 
given further consideration. In so far as legislation is required, 
tentative drafts of bills should be prepared by the new committee. 

2. The teaching of morals and ethics is of paramount impor- 
tance. The report rendered by the committee of which Mrs. Clara 
Partridge is chairman has not been given the attention it deserves 
because of pressing matters before us. The substance of this report 
and the question of the ethics of our profession might well occupy the 
attention of a committee this year. 

3. Another committee of which Dr. Lange was chairman has 
also rendered a report on the certification of teachers. California’s 
certification law is antiquated. The problem of special certificates 
is alone sufficient to cause a revision of our law. But the certification 
of kindergarten teachers, of teachers for industrial and vocational 
schools, for parental schools, and schools for the defectives, even if 
the law in reference to regular certificates were satisfactory, which it 
is not, would render it highly important that the law be revised. 

4. It is probable that some sort of pension law may be enacted 
by this present Legislature. It is most desirable that some measure 
be adopted. If no such law is enacted this year the fight should be 
continued. If such*a law is enacted at the present time it may be 
important to have a committee to study its workings and make recom- 
mendations regarding the same. This same committee or another 
should study the subject of minimum salaries. 

5. There should be a committee representing this association 
making a study of the proper functions of the new State Board of 
Education and of its employees. At an early date this State Board 
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will be organized and no doubt it will be glad to hold conferences 
with representatives of the teachers’ organizations in reference to their 
work and functions. We should have a committee ready to hold 
such a conference. 

6. The problems of vocational and industrial training are 
crowding hard upon us. There should be a committee preparing a 
report on these matters and particularly upon the legislation necessary 
to give proper opportunity for the organization or re-organization of 
the various forms of industrial schools needed in California. 

7. There is a very active movement on foot to revise the con- 
stitution of our state. We should not be unprepared when the 
opportunity comes to revise the sections relating to education. A 
committee should be assigned to this task. 

8. There has been considerable discussion in reference to a 
closer relationship between the various parts of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association. Dr. Lange’s proposal of a “Program Committee” 
has already been adopted by motion and a committee consisting of 
the president and secretary of the association and Supt. Rebok of 
Santa Monica, Supt. Wood of Alameda and Dept. Supt. Cloud 
of San Francisco has been appointed. This committee has its duties 
assigned by motion to formulate a program and to keep the various 
sections of the association as fully informed about the work as is 
possible. 

This may seem like a big program for a year. It will not all be 
done in a year, but it can all be well begun. We cannot hope to 
accomplish it all at once. Many of the questions will need more 
than a year for study. We can begin none of them too soon nor can 
we complete our study and report on any of them before it will be 
of service to the schools of California. 

Over six hundred summer schools have announced sessions for 1913 
according to the Educational Directory, issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 


““The greatest waste in education is not bad teaching,” said a 


speaker at the recent meeting of school superintendents, ““but teaching 
things the twentieth century does not need.” 
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“THE FUTURE POLICY AND WORK OF THE 
ASSOCIATION” 


ALExis F. LANGE 


Chairman of Committee 


WING to a variety of causes, most of which come under the 
@) class-name, The Cussedness of Things, I am obliged to report 

a masterly inactivity. Greatly to my regret, I have found 
myself unable to concentrate my wits on the lesson assigned by the 
president, to call for suggestions from the other members of the com- 
mittee or to draft proposals for their criticism and approval. But I 
don’t like to flunk too miserably, and so I present a sketchy outline of 
what might have been a report. 

1. The Future Policy and Work of the Association must of course 
be directed and controlled by its purpose—the furtherance of the 
educational interests of the state, including those of the teaching pro- 
fession. It’s for this purpose the geographical sections of the association 
exist. It’s for this purpose the council has been created. It’s for this 
purpose we have the absolutely indispensable circulating media—the 
secretary and the journal. In general, then, whatever can be done by 
these agencies to form a state-wide and school-system-wide professional 
public opinion and to make the same effective; whatever will promote 
unity and loyalty and will prevent dissension; whatever will eliminate 
waste of effort and will perfect team-work on one problem at a time 
or many at once; whatever will do these things and many more, will 
naturally be a factor in the policy and programs of the association. 

2. To make further progress we need first of all, I believe, to 
develop the possibilities of this Council as a central organizing agency. 
As such this body should plan—at least in an advisory way—the 
educational program for the association as a whole, from year to year, 
and if possible for years to come. It should proceed more systematically 
than hitherto in placing its own conclusions, resolutions, etc., before the 
various teaching bodies for discussion or ratification. It should devise 
a way for gathering up the many annual committee reports, made at 
various meetings, for the purpose of collating and sifting them and 
perhaps reaching generally acceptable formulations. I suggest therefore 
that we need a standing committee on programs of work. Very likely 
the secretary should be chairman of it. Without such a committee the 
Council will to a large extent do only the same things that the bodies 
whom we represent are doing. Without such a committee there can 
be little team-work even in the Council. There can be no continuity 
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of effort all along the line the state over. There can be no working 
out of constructive policies, for which perhaps years of study and 
discussion may be needed. With such a committee we can unify our 
efforts in the Council and in the sections and perhaps even in institutes, 
and the Council would be exercising a function that the component 
parts of the association are not in a position to exercise. 

3. An example will make clear how I think the Council might 
proceed. Suppose the standing committee decided to have the problem 
of vocational guidance taken up. A special sub-committee or the 
secretary would see to it that the sections put this subject on their 
programs, perhaps in the same analyzed form and with suggestions. 
The new University Extension Department could be asked to assist. 
The columns of the SIERRA News would be ready channels for com- 
munication. It would be the business of the sub-committee or the 
secretary to gather together and to prepare digests of the results. There 
might then be placed before the Council for discussion and its action 
might lead the program committee to suggest to the section new phases 
of the same general subject. 

In the case of this question of vocational guidance, much more 
might be done. As a preliminary to any workable plans for vocational 
guidance, we must have an educational survey of the state. We need 
to know what vocations are available, what opportunities they offer, 
what demands they make, under what conditions they can be carried 
on successfully, etc. Now, toward the gathering of adequate data 
every county institute, every section might contribute. Incidentally 
hundreds if not thousands of teachers would become familiar with the 
economic and industrial conditions and prospects of the state and so 
would grow less bookish and teach in more vital ways. 

4. I have mentioned vocational guidance as one of the problems 
the Council might take in hand. Alongside of this might be placed the 
problem of the organization of the vocational system and of its relation 
to the other parts of the school system. This again is bound up with 
the junior high school and junior college movements, perhaps also with 
the question of the consolidation of rural schools. In this connection 
it may not be amiss to suggest that the sections be induced to give 
some consideration at coming meetings to the first part of the report 
rendered to the Council on the adjustment of the course of study. In 
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fact most of the reports rendered to this body may well be treated as 
unfinished business. Whether the question of pensions for teachers will 
be on the program depends of course on the Legislature. If the Legis- 
lature does not give us a pension system, this matter is one of the most 
important to push. To these suggestions let me add one more. 
It is almost certain that before long the constitution will be subjected 
to a much-needed revision. Such a revision should of course give 
us provisions for a state school system that shall embody the most 
adequate modern thought and practice. An enlightened public opinion 
on the part of the teaching bodies of the state would go far towards 
securing progressive legislation. This Council might well initiate 
consideration long in advance of the meetings of a constitutional con- 
vention. Otherwise, as so often in the past, the time for action is 
upon us before we can speak as those who know. 

In closing I wish to emphasize that the meetings of the Council 
will be justified in proportion as it becomes a central organizing and 
co-ordinating and correlating agency, a central station for co-operative 
effort, for common thinking and acting. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION FROM THE HIGH SCHOOL 
POINT OF VIEW 


Report to the Scholia Club, San Francisco, March 15, 1913 
L. B. Avery, E. M. Cox, A. J. CLoup, Committee 


$y 


T is presumed in this brief that the State Board of Education will 
| exercise any expert functions through employed experts. Att least 
one of them shall be thoroughly conversant with high schools and 

high school conditions. 





The work of such a board may be distinctly political, autocratic, or 
democratic. 

(a) If political, its duties will be much as they are now—chiefly 
clerical and legal—the applying of checks and balances, negative rather 
than positive; 

(b) If autocratic, the possibilities of efficient direction are consider- 
able, The advantages of a centralized system with ample powers are 
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not to be underestimated. Such systems in foreign countries frequently 


produce excellent educational results. They are, however, divorced 
from the community by their very organization and in this respect are 
un-American; 


(c) If democratic, local initiative will be fostered and local respon- 
sibility required and developed. ‘The function of the central office will 
be to enlighten local authorities, to secure the largest co-operation pos- 
sible, to give unity rather than uniformity (the human body is a unit, 
but not all its parts are uniform). 

The democratic character of the last described organization is in 
touch with the movement of the times. No school system in this coun- 
try can be developed far beyond the appreciation and understanding of 
its patrons and supporters. 

We, believe, therefore, that the function of the State Board of 
Education should be distinctly democratic, and that it should employ 
every means of furnishing enlightenment to and securing the co-operation 
of local school authorities. 


POWERS AND DUTIES 

1. To require submission of courses of study and permit criticism 
on the same previous to their adoption; to standardize records and to 
require standardized reports; to require statistical and general informa- 
tion from individual high schools and high school systems. 

2. To set standards for text-books and to adopt text-books from 
which schools shall select in general subjects, and to approve or reject 
books recommended by schools for special subjects and special pur- 
poses; to obtain reports from authorized readers of text-books and 
publish their description, criticism, and estimate of various text-books 
for the guidance of teachers and school authorities. 

3. To require the submission of all plans for high school buildings 
and high school grounds, and to submit suggestions with approval or 
disapproval before final adoption of such plans; to require the submis- 
sion of criticisms upon the operation of such plans after a year’s trial. 

4. To investigate schools and school standards in order to advise 
in matters of local and general concern. 

5. To conduct an annual convention or annual conventions of high 
school principals, expenses paid, in order to secure more rapid and 
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effective co-operation in the solution of high school problems; to hold 
institutes of high school teachers. 


6. To determine the standard of preparation to be required of 
high school teachers. 


7. To issue credentials entitling to certificates. 
8. To make recommendations regarding all educational legislation. 


9. To promote education systematically by making it possible for 
each community to have clear knowledge of what other communities 
are doing in educational lines throughout the State in this and other 
nations. 


10. To inspect, standardize and regulate all agencies for the 
nomination of teachers and make such public report and recommenda- 
tion regarding them as circumstances demand. 


THE SONOMA COUNTY INSTITUTE 
E. B. Dykes 
Petaluma 


HE. forty-ninth session of the Sonoma County Teachers’ Insti- 
T tute, held at Petaluma, April 7, 8, 9, was one of the most 
pleasant and profitable institutes ever held in the county. 

Of the staff of 306 teachers, 303 were in attendance. 

An excellent corps of instructors was secured by County Superin- 
tendent Florence M. Barnes, consisting of Prof. C. E. Rugh of 
Berkeley, County Superintendent Mark Keppel of Los Angeles, 
W. G. Hartranft, San Francisco, and Arthur H. Chamberlain, editor 
of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News. The superintendent’s wisdom 
in the selection of lecturers was evidenced at every point by the interest 
manifested by the teachers at every session. ‘The topics discussed were 
pertinent and every lecture was helpful and inspiring, and one would 
go far to find a more wide-awake group of instructors than these. 

Comfortable meeting places were provided, the General and 
Grammar Schoo] sessions being held in the Auditorium of the new 
Lincoln School and the High School Section holding its special meet- 
ings in the Washington Grammar School. 
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It would be difficult to single out any one lecture as the best. 
each instructor carried a message in every effort, and the keynote of 
the entire institute was optimism. 

Mr. Chamberlain was never better than in his lecture, ““The Test 
of the Teacher.’’ Prof. Rugh was applauded at every point in his 
lecture on ““Teaching the Mother Tongue.” Mark Keppel, in his 
‘School Organization,’ charmed all who had the pleasure of hearing 
him. W. G. Hartranft swayed his audience at will in his lecture, 


“The Value of the School Library.” 


The teachers of Petaluma looked after the social side of the 
institute which added much to the pleasure of the visiting teachers. 
A delightful reception was given on Monday evening. On Tuesday 
afternoon the giris of the Domestic Science Department of the schools 
gave a tea for the teachers, after which they were given an automo- 
bile ride about the city. Over 65 machines were furnished by the 
citizens of Petaluma for this event. 


The closing hours of the institute came all too soon and the 


teachers left for their homes carrying with them pleasant memories 


of their stay in Petaluma and leaving behind them words of praise for 


the county superintendent, the instructors, and all who in any way 


had contributed to making the institute a success. 


An interesting plan is reported from Oconto County, Wisconsin. 
The superintendent in that county offers 20 per cent credit in geography 
on the eighth-grade examinations for a scale map showing the location 
of factories, churches, schools, and farms; 10 per cent in hygiene for 
keeping the teeth clean; 30 per cent in agriculture for selecting, drying, 
and testing the seed corn for the farm, and for keeping a Babcock test 
record of at least four cows for one month; and some credit in language 
for letters written at home. Sac County, Iowa, allows credit for regular 
home duties, such as feeding the chickens, sweeping the floor, splitting 
kindlings, etc. 

Not more than one in every five public school teachers in the United 
States is professionally trained to the extent of being a graduate of a 
teachers’ training course, according to a bulletin on rural school teachers 
just issued by the United States Bureau of Education. 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY 

TATISTICS are sometimes of interest. There are in Los Angeles 
S County 3093 teachers. Of these 712 are in the high schools. 

There are 148 school districts and 26 high school districts. In 
the Los Angeles City High School District there are nine separate high 
schools. Of the twenty-two city school districts in the county four 
are charter cities—Los Angeles, Pasadena, Long Beach and Pomona. 
County Superintendent Mark Keppel has two assistants and seven 
deputy superintendents to help him care for the work of the office. 
The following table will indicate the tremendous growth during the 
ten-year period from 1902 to 1912: 


Elementary Schools, High Schools 
including Kindergartens 

1902 1912 1902 1912 

iment 3's 37,349 87,602 1,427 14,366 

238* 5,614 316 1,420 

960 2,091 75 712 

houses sata 206 136 2 30 

school property.......$2,261,855 $9,743,821 $278,492 $4,312,213 
for butldings... ....i... 17,284 1,019,657 2,400 875,746.90 

litures including 

oad 828,272 4.077.828 98,970.33 2,301,445.02 





*Cities not reported in 1902. 

An extended trip by auto, in company with Assistant Superintend- 
ents T. J. Phillips and A. C. Wheat, brought us in touch with many 
of the schools in rural districts and small towns. There is a decided 
movement toward modern two and four-room buildings. Everywhere 
the people are awake to the necessity for enlarged grounds. School 
architecture has received a decided impetus of late, not alone from 
the artistic side, but as regards sanitation and convenience. Provision 
is so universal for industrial and home economics for girls in ele- 
mentary and high schools as to offer slight ground for comment. 
Agricultural courses and school gardens are prominent factors. No- 
where in the country has modern high school construction been carried 
further. Especially is this true of the group scheme of building. 

There are still in the county many of the older type of grammar 
school buildings. These for the most part are comfortable, with wide 
halls and commodious rooms. The Tropico school is typical. Here 
in an old building is carried on a modern school. The equipment for 
comestic science and manual training is complete and up to date. A 


Victrola, manipulated by one of the pupils, furnishes music for march- 
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ing. A sentiment for good music is created, as only standard records 
are used. We had a demonstration of how the building could be 
cleared at a fire drill in less than sixty seconds, with no confusion. 

The Union High Schools are large enough to be flourishing. At 
Glendale the excellent room arrangement is noticeable, and office room 
for principal and teachers is adequate. In order that the appearance 
of the building may not be marred, additional space is provided by 


erecting upon the grounds small structures for manual training and 
domestic science. 

The intermediate plan is in force at Glendale grammar school. In 
one building the seventh and eighth gardes are centered. As the 
building was constructed with this plan in mind, all works well from 
the physical side 

As a type of rural school, that at Nithsdale is unique. It is a two- 
room building with only one room in use. ‘There are wide verandas, 
sun rooms and gardens. In fine weather the manual training is done 
out of doors. Such a building with furnace and modern plumbing and 
large rooms is a socializing influence in the community. 

It frequently happens that the school buildings located just 
without the borders of a large city are less modern than are those 
at a distance. The old building at Eagle Rock will soon be replaced 
and the grounds enlarged. 

With perhaps two exceptions, the Marengo Avenue grammar 
school at South Pasadena is as well adapted to educational purposes 
as any in the State. Wide, well-lighted halls; entrances front and 
rear, with easy approach and large doors; drinking fountains; base- 
ment lavatories; library facilities; touches of art within the building and 
a dignified exterior, and set amid groves of orange trees, this school is 
a delight to teachers and pupils alike. With only a moment's warning, 
a class assembled out of doors and gave some delightful folk dances. 
The high school building would do credit to a much larger city. The 
system at South Pasadena is one of the best in the State and the corps 
of teachers superior. 

Within a stone’s throw of the new grounds of the Occidental 
College, where three of the main buildings are already nearing com- 
pletion, is one of the holdings of the Pyramid Investment Company, 
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of which Superintendent Keppel is president. Here thirty houses are 
built or under construction, the prices ranging from $1,800 to $3,600. 
Teachers and others throughout the county are availing themselves of 
the opportunity to secure stock in this company. 

San Gabriel and Alhambra have placed themselves well to the 
front in the matter of large grounds and up to date houses. The 
Lincoln, at San Gabriel, is one of the best of the smaller buildings. 
The Alhambra High School, by purchasing adjacent ground, upon 
which are several dwellings, provides thus for expansion for some time 
to come, and obviates the necessity of building hurriedly. 

Beauty and utility have been as fully blended in the Wild Rose 
school at Monrovia as anywhere within our knowledge. ‘The arrange- 
ment of windows is such as to make every room practically an open- 
air room. ‘The halls are spacious and the wall colorings and black- 
board placing perfect. Pictures and works of art are adapted to use. 
The assembly hall will accommodate a large audience. The main 
entrances to the hall are at the sides. On either side of the stage in 
front and on the floor level is an entrance. A paneled sta- 
tionary screen, set four feet from the side walls and projecting well 
into the room, provides a passageway and seclusion for those who are 
to go upon the stage. Colored tiles in the exterior of the building 
lend a touch that adds greatly to its attractiveness. 

The Monrovia High School, in addition to its central building 
and two wings, has an out-of-door-assembly that will seat several hun- 
dred. ‘The stage is within doors and sufficiently large to take care of 
a coach and six. It looks out upon a rectangle, flanked on either hand 
by a wing of the main building, and so depressed as to give the effect 
of a Greek theater. 

At Sierra Madre we obtained a view from the school which for 
beauty and grandeur has no superior. The school house has a large 
open court in front and an immense patio with a pergola extending 
from side to side. Tropical plants and flowers and singing birds are 
on every hand. 

The rich valley floor, the sea coast, the undeveloped country, the 
mountain district—each locality is striving to offer the “last word” in 
buildings,’ equipments, teaching power, efficiency. 
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Only one county in the State has as many school districts as has 
Los Angeles, and in no county is there a more determined desire to 
bring the schools to the people. 


FRESNO CITY 

Several significant factors stand out in a consideration of the 
schools of Fresno. Of particular interest is the type of outdoor room 
in use. There are ten such one-room buildings, costing $500 each, and 
styled by Superintendent C. L. McLane “‘airships.”” ‘The sides are 
of canvas and they are so ventilated that the schoolroom odor, so often 
noticed in rooms, is never present. A row of transoms, manipulated 
by pulleys, permits of plenty of air in stormy weather, while under- 
neath the transoms the entire wall about the blackboard, and hinged 
at the top, can be raised in sections. The openings are fitted with 
wire screen. Pupils are so pleased with these buildings they seldom 
wish to leave them for the modern schoolroom. Being portable, these 
serve as overflow rooms and obviate the necessity of crowding or of 
piecemeal construction. The artistic feature is, of course, not great. 
An eight-room out-of-door building is planned and promises satisfac- 
tion. 

Throughout the city the separate building toilet rooms, rather 
than the basement type, are in use. Every school has its playground 
for organized play, and everywhere provision is made for school gar- 
dens. Play and gardening for the masses is the Fresno slogan. There 
are three ungraded rooms in the city. 

Fresno is a city of types— Armenians, Russians, Japanese, 
Chinese, negroes, Indians, Mexicans. In one first-grade room a 
teacher handles five nationalities. In some sections of the city there 
are rooms containing nothing but foreigners. For those who know 
nothing of the language, special instruction is provided. In the depart- 
ment there are thirty-two men. The principals are in every case 
men, while in some schools there are two men and in one building 
three men. There is a total of 7,000 pupils in school, the increase 
the second half year aggregating 600. In every building, both high 
and grammar schools, there is a girl’s adviser. This woman acts as 
vice-principal. Social, hygienic, and other problems arising come 
before this adviser. A special room is provided for consultation, and 
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the teacher is relieved of all other out-of-school duties. The plan is 
productive of excellent results. 

The course of study as prepared by the superintendent and his 
associates is suggestive in the extreme. It is a loose leaf plan and 
each teacher is provided with a copy. ‘This can be so bound as to 
have the matter arranged by grades or by subjects without regard to 
grade. his course is printed by the department. Year by year it 
is becoming a valuable working plan. 


The six-year high school or junior college has been more fully 
developed at Fresno than elsewhere in the State. The teachers of 
science, language, history, etc., carry work in both regular high 
school and junior college, thus assuring an articulation and sequence 
that is not found to exist between high school and college generally. 
The classes are small and the instruction superior. As additional ad- 
vantages, the young people remain at home two years longer than 
under the old plan, and the personal oversight of instructors is an 
asset. The work in agriculture and applied science is rapidly de- 
veloping. There are forty members in the junior college. 


The State Normal School, now conducted in the group of high 
and junior college buildings, is closely affiliated with the school system. 
The normal students have excellent opportunities to teach in the 
schools of the city. The first graduating class last year contained 
thirty-three members. The coming graduating class will number one 
hundred and twenty. The high schools in the valley contribute large 
numbers of young men and women, and while the Normal school 
appeals to the latter, the junior college offers particular attractions to 
the former. 


The new ten-acre campus of the Normal School is some two miles 
north of the business section. It is planned to enter a temporary 
building next year and to begin at once a series of permanent buildings. 
These will include the administration, library, auditorium, and recita- 
tion halls, the industrial arts, and the home economics buildings. The 
grounds are now being prepared. On March 1J4th occurred the 
second tree planting. The tree was dedicated by President McLane 
in honor of President Dailey of the San Jose Normal, who was at 
one time connected with the Fresno schools. Brief addresses were 
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made by these gentlemen and by Dean Lange of the University of 


California. Superintendent McLane has a very superior corps of 
teachers in the schools of Fresno. 
FRESNO COUNTY 

Fresno County is the greatest raisin belt in the world. ‘Tne city 
of Fresno is the chief distributing point for the south central counties 
ind is the metropolis of the San Joaquin Valley. Tributary to 
Fresno is a country of wide expanse and tremendous possibilities. 
Irrigation is everywhere possible, and water is abundant. Once large 
tracts are now being cut into ten, twenty, and forty-acre holdings. 
Superintendent E. W. Lindsay, serving his second term, 1s enabled 
to reach every school in the county by means of his automobile. A 
large number of two, three, and four-room rural school buildings is 
particularly noticeable in the county. ‘These are uniformly of attrac- 
tive exterior and in most instances foresight has been used in securing 
considerable acreage for recreation and agricultural purposes. There is 
furnace heat, up-to-date ventilating systems, drinking fountains, slate 
blackboards, adjustable partitions to provide assembly facilities, and 
cross-lighting is nowhere noticeable. Superintendent Lindsay believes 
that in buildings, equipments, library facilities, and quality of teaching 
the country school deserves the best. 

Fresno County offers an example of what may be done by a leader 
rather than a politician or a driver in the superintendent’s office. The 
spirit that exists between Mr. Lindsay and his teachers is noticeable. 
With 300 teachers to supervise, he has time to visit distant districts: 
to examine critically the new buildings; to stop for a chat with the 
inexperienced teacher and offer a word of encouragement or advice; 
to straighten out a tangle in the matter of discipline, and leave both 
teacher and pupil in proper frame of mind; to say a word of greeting 
to a group of country schoolboys and girls. ‘‘Snap’’ and ‘“‘go”’ are 


everywhere in evidence and good teaching the rule. 


Of the more populous centers in Fresno County are Clovis, 
Coalinga, Selma, Reedley. The vine and fruit belts, the cattle and 
alfalfa country, the grain district, the lumbering, mining, and oil 


industries offers such a different educational problem. Superintendent 
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Lindsay is working out these problems with the various school authori- 
ties. 


ALAMEDA CITY 





Of the various forward movements in education, that to emphasize 
oral English is not the least important. In the schools of Alameda 
both reading and expression work and composition are receiving atten- 
tion. In one first grade the teacher has prepared a lesson for each 
day, and these are printed by the school department. This is called 
the ‘‘newspaper,”” and as each lesson brings a new newspaper, the 
work is fresh and interesting. The parts in the story are taken by 
various children, and this adapting or dramatizing is greatly enjoyed. 


In the upper grades this is carried still further. Ruskin’s “King 
of the Golden River’’ was enacted by the class. The teacher’s desk 
served as a fireplace; some bits of red cardboard ruled with white 
answered for brick. No urging was necessary to prevail upon the 
pupils to assume the characters in the story, and the costuming was 
made possible by a raincoat, a cape, a hat with a black plume, and 
such additional furnishings as a janitor’s room afforded. The char- 
acters were well sustained, a group of boys staging one act and a 
group of girls another. These home-made properties contributed 
greatly to the vividness of the story. 


Attention is given to the memorizing of standard selections. In 
the eighth grades the pupils have been studying Kipling and Lowell. 
They repeat with excellent expression “Lest We Forget’’ and_ the 
“Vision of Sir Launfal,” and they discuss with profit the work of 
the great writers. Correct spelling is emphasized and the form and 
content of written work looked after. “The themes presented by upper 
grade pupils would do justice to the work of many second year high 
school students. The pupils choose their owa themes and such subjects 
as “London” or ‘“Wireless Telegraphy’’ are treated understandingly. 
The work in so-called “‘Extra English’’ is in addition to the pre- 
scribed course. Stories are read and outlines made upon the board. 
A pupil is then required to tell the story and in the beginning he may 
follow the outline upon the board. 


This modernizing of English has been carried far under the 
direction of Superintendent Will C. Wood. In each grammar school 
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are twenty different magazines, and to these the pupils have access. 
In each room is posted a list of desirable articles and a number of 
suggestive books. In this manner the pupil is directed in his reading 
by the teacher. 

The outlines of the various school subjects, as embodied in hand- 
books and issued by the department in typewritten form, are excellent. 
In nature study, English, arithmetic, etc., these outlines are being com- 
pleted and improved by the various committees having the matter in 
charge. Superintendent Wood is giving his personal attention to the 
reorganization of the course of study. There is department work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. The teachers are wisely 
selected for this work. In fact, the teaching body of Alameda is of 
the first order. 

The treatment of the older school buildings that they may prove 
attractive shows that judgment has been exercised. Burlap is used 
freely to cover stained or cracked walls or those that are out of har- 
mony with the woodwork. The Porter is a type of such school under 
Principal Sam Cohen. Every room in the city is bright and cheerful. 
Indoor nature study is carried to considerable limits and flowers, 
plants, and ferns are seen everywhere. Every school has a school gar- 
den and local geography is emphasized. In the lower grades chairs 
and tables take the place of desks and seats. The average number of 
pupils per class throughout the city is thirty-one. 

No more attractive building can be found than the Haight School, 
where G. E. Furbush is principal. This is one of the newer build- 
ings. As a proof that pupils will refrain from defacing a beautiful 
building, the toilets in the Haight School, in use for two years, bear 
not a scratch or scar. The high school, with its commercial, art, and 
industrial departments, placed on a par with the traditional work, is 
attracting the grade graduates in large numbers. A public lecture 
course is well under way. ‘These lectures are free and are given in the 
auditorium of the Haight School. 





Dunib-bell drill to the music of the Victor—Alexander Henry School, Philadelphia 


A brass band for your playground this 
summer—all day long and every day. 


Calisthenics and games are spiritless and dull 
without music. Folk Dancing is impossible wah 
out the right music properly play ed with snap and 

vigor. 

Your play may be orderly, the children attracted, 
interested and taught by using splendid rousing 
music to accompany your activities, 

Let the Victor help you this summer. 

Ask any Victor dealer to bring out a Victor and 
show you just how it provides the very music 
required for Folk Dances, Singing Games, Waltzes 
Two-Steps, Marches ete. for C alisthenics. 

Write us today for booklet and full information 
about the.value of the Victor in school work. 


Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn, price $68 complete, 
is specially recommended for general school work. 
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Gleanings 


The announcements sent out from the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation by Commissioner Claxton are being widely used. The legislative 
circulars listing the various bills introduced in the Legislatures of the 
different states are of great assistance. 


The pupils of the Sacramento High School have’ sent their first con- 
signment of 1,000,000 poppy plants and seeds to 10,000 school children 
scattered thorugh twenty-five Eastern and Middle Western States. The 
seeds and plants were sent parcel post and are complimentary from the 
High School pupils. Twenty thousand dollars was appropriated by the 
citizens for the purpose. 


The summer session of the University of Wyoming at Laramie will 
begin June 16th and continue six weeks. Professor Davidson of Stan- 
ford University and Professor Miller of the University of Wisconsin, 
together with a strong corps of local men and women, will offer courses. 
Work will be given in agriculture, physical and biological sciences, Eng- 
lish, history, languages, mathematics, music, home econonfics and manual 
training. Write President C. A. Duniway for information. 

The girls of the senior class of the Stockton High School have 
limited the expense of graduation dresses to $6. ‘This action was very 
pleasing to the members of the board and may have an important bear- 
ing on social conditions, not only in Stockton, but elsewhere. 


The Board of Education of the city of Stockton has begun a cam- 
paign for the issuance of school bonds to the amount of $500,000. The 
money will be used to erect new grammar schools and to make additions 
to the present high school building. 


The State Normal School, San Diego, has issued as Bulletin No. | 
of first series announcement of the summer session, July Ist to August 
8th. The bulletin contains a cut of the fine main building and outlines 
of twenty-six courses, including school administration, school problems, 
history, ethical education, arithmetic, agriculture, English, music, draw- 
ing, woodwork, geography, and the home economics group of subjects. 
President Hardy and his excellent corps of teachers “a be assisted by 
Dr. Margaret E. Shallenberger of the State Normal, San Jose; Ralph 
S. Roberts, instructor in manual training, Los Angeles city schools, and 
Bessie E. Hazen, instructor in drawing, State Normal, Los Angeles. 
Reasonable rates for board and railway rates are announced. San Diego 
is an ideal location for a summer school. 


Mr. Percy E. Rowell’s science outlines for the grades are attracting 
much attention. 


THE KENT METHOD OF TEACHING WRITING 
PROVIDES: 


Monthly Outlines for Teachers. 3. Monthly criticism of work of 


‘ , aline ; Sc pupils. 
Copy slips for pupils. 4. Diplomas for proficient pupils. 


THE SAME LETTER FORMS YOU ARE NOW USING 
FRANK A. KENT, Stockton, California 











Swett’s Public Education 
in California Sine 


CLoTH, 12MmMo, 324 PAGEs. 



























Price, $1.00 





An interesting account of the origin and development of public 
education in California, with the author’s personal reminiscences of 
half a century. As principal of grammar schools and of the Girls’ 
High School, and Superintendent of Schools in San Francisco, and as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in California, he has 
always been in the vanguard of progress, and his name will doubtless 
be remembered in history as the father of public education on the 


Pacific Coast. 





So intimately has John Swett been connected with the educa- 
tional progress of the state, that the account has taken, to a consider- 
able extent, the form of an autobiography. This has been both logi- 
cal and necessary. The story of the early political struggles in found- 
ing the public school system, the fight against political dictation, the 
framing of the school laws and their various revisions, the growth of 
the system during its first half century, and the professional spirit of 
the teacher as exhibited in the present efficiency of the California 
schools, are set forth in a very readable manner. No man could have 
told this story better than John Swett has told it; he has here col- 
lected a great many facts and details relating to his subject, which the 
future historian of public education in America will find valuable. 


American Book Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 





New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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Superintendent J. W. McClymonds, who for many years has been 
the head of the Oakland school system, was recently re-elected for 
another term. Mr. McClymonds states that he is to resign from his 
present position. He is one of the best known school men and adminis- 
trators throughout the country, and his fellow-workers will be sorry to 
lose him from his profession. 


It has been announced that the Remington typewriter has been 
adopted as the official machine of the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. his is a great compliment to the Remington. 


At the summer session of the University of California, June 23d to 
August 2d, Professor Hutton Webster of the University of Nebraska 
and Professor Lightner Whitmer of the University of Pennsylvania will 
offer courses. Professors Clark W. Hetherington of the University of 
Wisconsin, Edward B. de Groot, Secretary of the Chicago Playground 
League, and Dr. Isabel Devier, who will teach domestic science, are of 
the list of notable educators to be present. 


Eleven acres for a second high school have just been purchased in 
Sacramento, as the present high school, with 1,200 students, 1s over- 
crowded. Seven portable buildings just completed are seated with movable 


desks. 





















State Normal School of San Diego. 


Summer Session for Teachers. 
July 1-August 8, 1913 


Experienced supervisors, representing the faculties of three 
California Normal Schools, will offer teachers’ courses in the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


School Law English Composition 

School Administration English Literature 

History Elementary School Literature 

Teaching of Elementary School Dramatization 
Subjects Public School Music 

Classroom Management Foods and Cookery 

Arithmetic Sewing 

Agriculture Bacteriology 

School Gardens Sex Hygiene 

Nature Study Drawing 

Manual Training Physical Education 

Spanish 


A special course in playground work leading to recommenda- 
tion for certification will be given. 

Joint Institute July 28-August 8, with the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America 

FEE, $5.00. Bulletin mailed on request. 











ae 
Edmund V ance Cooke Says— 

‘“‘Any man who cares for a friend ought to care for a book. Of course, 
there are men who are well enough as acquaintances, but who do not 
possess sufficient depth for friendship. You need not invite such men to 
your library and you need not invite such books But there are men and 
there are books which should be your intimates 

Is it not stupid of us to spend all of our spare money upon dress and 
dinners and all of our spare time upon ephemeral magazines? Yet many 
a man who will crack a five-dollar bill for a bottle of bubbles will shriek 
with agony if you suggest a five-dollar book to him He serves his 
stomach at the Lobster Palace, but he serves his mind at the five and 
ten cent store. 

It is amazing how positively parsimonious people are in the matter 
of books. In my own experience, I have known dozens of instances of 
people who were making their living (or part of it), out of the contents 
of certain books and yet who did not own one of them. Such literary 
sponges are not only unashamed, but unconscious of their pusillanimity. 

By all means let us learn the joy of owning books, of reading them 
lingeringly, rereading and annotating them, making them part of our- 
selves.”’ 

rao ~ ‘ > ‘ 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
Aller Civics and Health......$1.25 Mace—Method in History..... 1.00 
Brig! Geographic Intlu- MacVicar—Principles of Edu- 

en in American History.. 1.25 ee ee eee eee Se ee 60 
Channing & Hart—Guide to the Moral Training in the Pub- 

Study of American History.. 2.00 iO GemOGs. 2 vsesccecs ewe. ee 
Finlay-Johnson—The Dramatic Prince—Courses of Studies and 

Methods of Teaching jcdien See Methods of Teaching........ 15 
Gessell—The Normal Child and Sargent—Fine and _ Industrial 

Primary Education ......... 1.298 Arts in the Elementary 
Hall—Aspects of Child Life IE 6-555 tae deo arene hick od iad me td 

and Education ...... oo) Eee Scott—Social Education ....... 1.25 
Harrington—Live Issues in Smith—The Teaching of Geom- 

CARIORY SIMEY <62 sccuas Setece 15 eM Sb ares interes eee ed caro feu . See 
Hodge-——-Nature Study and Life 1.50 Tompkins—Philosophy of 
Johnson—Eduecation by Plays School Management ........ 75 

and Games .... § ieee 50 Tompkins—Philosophy otf 
Johnson—W hat to do at Recess 23 TOO, -s seas danwas ba 4d 
Jones—Education as Growtl f Wiltse—Place of the Story in 
Kern—Among Country Schools 1.25 Early Education, and Other 
Leavitt—Examples of Indus- Essays (A Manual for Teach- 

trial Education « hid OTE? «ska : ee ax 50 

. ~ sar 
FOR CLASS RECORDS 
Comings Complete Record Ginn & Company—Teachers’ 

Attendance and Scholarship: Class Books 

Graded School Edition....... 30 No. I a0 

High School Edition......... 30 ne on — © 
Comings Semi-Annual Rec- No. II .... . tees 10) 

ord for Graded Schools . 15 Twenty Weeks’ Class Book 30 


GINN & COMPANY 


717 Market St., San Francisee, Cal. 
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Miss Rachel Richardson of the manual arts department of the State 
Normal School, Los Angeles, recently investigated the work in the various 
institutions around the bay. 


Professor Frederick E. Bolton, who last year was made head of the 
Department of Education at Washington, is to be the dean of the new 
College of Education, into which the department has been expanded. 


The “School Herald,” published by the students of the San Jose 
High School, issued recently a special publicity number. Among other 
articles there is one by Principal Avery on ‘‘Vocations and High School.” 
A further article discusses the new commercial museum, which is a great 
educational asset to San Jose High School. The students have formed 
the High School Chamber of Commerce and will work in the interest 
of the valley. 


College Hall at 2627 Hearst avenue, Berkeley, will be open during 
the summer sessions of the University of California and of the California 
School of Arts and Crafts. The rate is $52 for the six weeks. College 
Hall is centrally located and the accommodations are excellent. Appli- 
cation should be made to Mrs. Davis. 


The Mothers’ Clubs of Alameda are active in raising funds for the 
more modern school activities. At the Haight School a stereopticon has 
been installed. Moving picture machines have been bought for the Wash- 
ington and Lincoln schools. Play activities have been greatly encouraged 
by these clubs. 






FOR THE SPRING TERM Have Fresh, Interesting, Inspiring Work for Your 


Pupils the Last of the Year 


o will help you in this direction 
i Pictu Study, Language, 
‘The Perry Pictures  §. fees 37, carats; 


Geography. 


ONE CENT EACH 









For 25 or more. Size 5%x8 
Postpaid 

0 pictures, 3x3%, for 25 ets 

Extra Size, 10x12, for 35 


cents: 15 for $1.00, includ- 
ing President Wilson 

13 Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors, 7x9, for 26 cents. 

Pictures of 25 common birds 
and a very brief descrip- 
tion of each for 50 cents. 

Large Pictures for Framing. 
22X28 inches, including 
margin 75 cents each; 8 
for $5.50 
















Send To-day, three two- 






cent stamps for Catalogue of End of Day 
0 ini e I st i s ss . . 
AO neers illustrations, (The one-cent pictures are 5 to 8 times 
two pictures and a colored this size.) 
Bird picture. nT ; 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 397, Malden, Mass. 











SOME NEW BOOKS 


for 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Practical English Composition 
By Gerrish and Cunningham 

The general method of procedure is from the whole to the part; 
each chapter is treated comprehensively and as a unity; order of 
arrangement may be changed to suit any course; illustrations selected 
from charming literary models; stimulating lists of subjects for 
composition; excellent chapter on Letter Writing; unequaled exer- 
cises in punctuation; well selected list for supplementary reading. 


A Text-Book of Physics 
, By Silas E. Coleman 


The best combination of an accurate and thoroughly scientific 
course with a wealth of illustrative material that has yet appeared. 


A First Year Algebra 
By Wells and Hart 


Eliminates subjects not properly belonging in the ninth year; can 
be completed in a year; excels in method; combines closely related 
processes; abounds in thoroughly practical and modern problems. 


Physiography 
By Arey, Bryant, Clendenin, and Morrey 


A text by high school men; method of presentation is that of the 
secondary school; gives comprehensive view of the earth as a 
changing and developing whole; emphasis laid upon economic inter- 
pretation of phenomena and natural resources; thoroughly modern. 


An Ancient History 
By Dr. Hutton Webster 


The social, industrial, and commercial life of the Ancients is 
especially emphasized; influence of geographical features on history 
given attention; strong series of character sketches of leading person- 
alities presented. 


Correspondence in reference to these books is solicited 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
G.H Chilcote, Manager Charles F. Scott 
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Dr. MacLean, formerly President of the State University of Iowa, 
in a bulletin just issued by the United States Bureau of Education, de- 
clares that “‘standards’’ are as much needed in education as in the indus- 
trial world. 


At Dinuba, on April 3d, occurred the dedication of the Union High 
School, of which Mr. A. M. Simons is principal. Addresses were made 
by Hon. Edward Hyatt, President C. L. McLane of the Fresno Normal 
School, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Superintendent J. E. Buckman of 
Tulare, and a program of music was rendered. During the day there 
was a demonstration of school work, visited by many of the townspeople. 
The new building comprises a magnificent assembly room, abundant 
classrooms and laboratories, departments for domestic science and manual 
training, and embodies the most modern thought in heating, lighting, ven- 
tilating, and sanitation. There is a campus and athletic ground of eight 
acres. It is a ground floor building. The first high school was erected 
in 1901. Mr. Simons has been principal since 1908. The more than 
one thousand people who attended the demonstration work, the -seven 
hundred who were seated at the evening exercises, and the five hundred 
who stood on the outside of the building during the program are all 
numbered among the strongest supporters of the Dinuba High School. 


The fourth international congress on school hygiene, to be held in 
Buffalo August 25th-30th, will bring together many of the leaders 
throughout the nation. Membership in the congress may be secured from 
Dr. Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New York. The fee 
is $5, 

The first new grammar school in Sacramento, at a cost of $200,000, 
will soon be completed. It will be absolutely fireproof, with no basement, 
the activities usually placed in the basement being put on the roof. An 
assembly hall to seat one thousand, a branch library, voting booth, lunch, 
manual training, domestic science, and kindergarten rooms, to the total 
number of thirty, complete the building. Several similar buildings, to be 
constructed in part and finished as needed, will follow. No buildings 
will occupy less than a block. 


“The Mountain That Was God”’ is the title of a book written and 
published by J. H. Williams, 938 1-2 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 
This is a companion volume to the “Guardians of the Columbia.” It is 
beautifully illustrated and deals with the scenery of the Columbia coun- 


try, particularly with the great peak, by the Indians named Tacoma, but 
which is officially called Rainier. 


Superintendent Alfred Roncovieri of San Francisco recommends that 
continuation classes be inaugurated in the morning for children employed 
in downtown stores. These classes could meet from eight to ten o'clock 
when business is slack. He also proposes an appropriation for school gar- 
dens and would extend the work of domestic science and manual training. 
The value of music is emphasized. “ 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


A Third Grade Supplementary Reader 
IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 
By Emma Serl, author of ‘‘In Fableland”’ 


A book satisfactory in form, content, illustration and teachable- 





ness, combining reading lessons and natural history in a most attract- 
ive manner. Many of the stories are original with the author and 
the selections are in almost every case entirely new in a textbook. 
In our popular “In Fableland,’’ Miss Serl introduces the child to the 
talking beasts of Aesop. Here she gives true stories of the animals 
in their natural environment. 


Printed in black ink, 42c 232 pages Printed in sepia, 50c 


For the Teacher’s Library 


WHAT CHILDREN STUDY AND WHY 
By Chas. B. Gilbert 


Furnishes teachers with a new outlook for their work. A book 
that will broaden their view and will show them how to relate all 
teaching to life. Furnishes school officials with some other basis 
than mere tradition for making courses of study. 


322 pages Price, $1.50 


PSYCHOLOGY AS APPLIED TO EDUCATION 


By Dr. P. M. Magnusson 
of the Minnesota State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


A sane, practical pronouncement on the latest theories of 
psychology and pedagogy. Every topic is taken up from the teacher's 
standpoint and the book is not only readable but teachable as well. 

338 pages Price, $1.50 








Silver, Burdett & Company 
565 Market Street San Francisco 
W. G. HARTRANFT, Pacific Coast Manager 
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State Superintendent C. P. Carey of Wisconsin has been re-elected 


for another term. Mr. Carey is one of the most aggressive of our State 
educational officials. 


L. W. Peck of Berkeley, Cal., succeeds J. B. Kennedy, who has 
resigned his position with Silver, Burdett & Co. Mr. Peck takes up his 
new duties at once. 


The Board of Education of Alameda recently established a com- 
plete school savings bank system for the purpose of developing the habits 
of thrift among the young people of that city. 


James E. McBurney, who has been the instructor of the special 
teachers’ drawing class, Los Ange.es city schools for the past two years, 
will take a painting class to Laguna Beach for the summer. Mr. 
McBurney has been engaged in executing several large historical paintings 
for the walls of the Glenwood Mission Inn at Riverside. The work 
will be largely out of doors, 


The Pacific Coast Convention of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, at its recent meeting in Los Angeles, was productive of excellent 
results. The General Secretary, Henry A. Cope, arranged the program. 
Dr. J. F. Millspaugh, Dr. F. W. Bade, President W. W. Booth of the 
College of the Pacific, Principal W. H. Housh of the Los Angeles High 
School, Professor C. E. Rugh, Professor A. A. McCurda, and Superin- 


tendent Mark Keppel were among the prominent speakers. 


The graduating class at the State Normal School at Los Angeles at 
the spring commencement was sixty-six in number. President Millspaugh 


and President Hardy of the San Diego Normal School made addresses. 





HISTORY AT A GLANCE 
Only Completely Unified System of History Giving 
DIRECT TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP FOR EVERY CHILD 
“Conveys more than a Library of Books” 
Saves time, money and increases efficiency. Territory to agents 
Address M. N. Alderman Sales Co., 228 California Building, Los Angeles 








OUTLINE OF SCIENCE FOR THE GRADES 
Paper Covers. Prices postpaid 


Dante GC” wh cdccutivaanee 10 cents Seventh Grade 


ease a a: es act 10 cents 


DIRE: GORGE core ickcses ends 10 cents ee GHGS 6 wa ccccendccs 10 cents 
Pitth GG GOH cssvescices 15 cents Seventh and Bighth ....... i5 cents 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 25 cents 


In press, Science for the Fifth Grade, cloth, illustrated, 60 cents 
PERCY E. ROWELL, Room 14, 2520 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, California 


SNELL SEMINARY 
2721 Channing Way, Berkeley 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Accredited to Universities. 


MRS. EDNA SNELL POULSON, Principal 
MISS ADELAIDE SMITH, Associate Principal 
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eCMILLS COLLEGE 


The Only Woman’s College on the Pacific Goast 
CHARTERED IN 1885 


Entrance requirements equivalent to those of 
Stanford and University of California, and the 
same number of units for graduation. Work recog- 
nized at both Universities, course for course. 
Laboratories for science with modern equipment; 
excellent opportunities for home economics, library 
study, music and art. Modern gymnasium in care 
of Director from Boston School of Gymnastics. 
Special care for health of students and for out- 
door life. Christian infiuences, non-sectarian. 
Alumnae in every city on the Pacific Coast. 


Mills College has a remarkable geographical 
situation. It is in a commanding position easily 
reached from all parts of the Pacific Coast. Within 
short distance of three cities and the great Univer- 
sities, of the West. Secluded among the beautiful 
hills of the suburbs of Oakland near the eastern 
shores of San Francisco Bay, this college has an 
ideal climate throughout the year. Its grounds 
comprise 150 acres under cultivation. Its faculty 
represents Radcliffe, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
Bryn Mawr, Stanford University, State Universities 
of Wisconsin and California. Its music and art 
departments are under well-known instructors. 


President, 
LUELLA CLAY CARSON, A.M., Liit.D., LL.D. 
For catalogue, address REGISTRAR, Mills College P. O., California 
To reach Mills College direct from San Francisco, leave San Francisco via 
Key Route boat. From boat take Oakland train, change to cars for Mills 
College. 
Semesters open in August and January. 








University of Southern California 
LOS ANGELES 


COMPRISES NINE COLLEGES: Liberal Arts, Law, Medicine, 
Theology, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Music, Oratory, Fine Arts, 











Excellent Preparatory School under expert supervision. Co- 
educational throughout. Wholesome Christian influence with- 
out sectarianism. 

MORE THAN 2500 STUDENTS THIS YEAR. All student activ- 
ities,—oratory, debating, daily paper, athletics, glee club, etc., 
strongly developed. 

GRADUATE. DEPARTMENT issues California High School 
Teacher’s Recommendation (Certificate) on same terms with 
Stanford and California. Master of Arts degree regularly 
conferred. 

SUMMER SESSION opens June 25 and continues six weeks. 
Sixty courses, sixteen departments. Specially arranged for the 








convenience of public schoo! teachers. 
FALL SEMESTER opens September 2, 1913. For full information 
address the Registrar, or write the President, 


GEORGE FINLEY BOVARD, LL.D., Los Angeles 
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Superintendent Ben Blewett of the St. Louis city schools was elected 
to the presidency of the National Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. No better choice could have been made. 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, for many years vice-principal of the Los 
Angeles High School and a member of the California Council of Educa- 
tion, has been made Assistant Superintendent of the Los Angeles Schools 
at a salary of $3,000. 


An attractive sixty-three-day tour, leaving San Francisco July 3d, 
going to New York via Panama and returning overland, is noted on 
page 428. The Pacific Ocean trip includes stops at Acapulco, Salina 
Cruz, and other Mexican cities and points in Guatemala, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama points. From Panama to New 
York will be by Atlantic steamer, the homeward trip to include Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, Salt Lake City. ete 
Write the Educational Touring Club at Sacramento. 


Brawley recently voted bonds to erect a high school building. This 
will be the fourth magnificent high school plant in Imperial Valley. 


ONE OR A THOUSAND FOR ANY DEPT. 
A OF ANY SCHOOL 


AMES & ROLLINSON, 203 BWAY, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE MANUAL OF 
SCIENCE & LITERATURE 


A Series of Small Volumes for the General Reader. 60 volumes 
ready—others in active preparation. Each 40c net 




















LATEST ADDITIONS 
No. 


51—Ancient Babylonia, by Rev. C. H. W. Johns, Litt.D. 
52—The Earth, by Prof. J. H. Poynting, F.R.S.° 

53—The Atmosphere, by A. J. Berry, B.A. 

54—Icelandic Sagas, by W. A. Craigie, LL.D. 

55—Physical Basis of Music, by A. Wood, M.A. 

56—Modern Warship, by E. L. Atwood. 

57—Comparative Religion, by Prof. F. B. Jevons, Litt.D. 
58—The Story of a Loaf of Bread, by Prof. T. B. Wood, M.A. 
59—Stained and Painted Glass, by F. S. Eden. 

60—The Vikings, by Prof. A. Mawer. 


Send for Complete Prospectus 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


American Representatives for the Cambridge University Press 


NEW YORK LONDON 
2-4-6 W. 45th St. 24 Bedford St. 
27-29 W. 23d St. Strand 


—- 
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IMPROVED CLIMAX. Original 
on 10 days’ free trial. 


22'yn INCHES. 


Teachers of Drawing--- 


Spend a pleasant and profitable vacation by 


Out-of-door, 





Improved Automatic Climax 


The manufacture of the Original 





CUTTERS HAVE LONGEST POSSIBLE 
LIFE AND CAN BE RESHARPENED 
MANY TIMES. CUTTING EDGES TOTAL 


J_A. WEBSTER ME. 


Inventor and Patentee 


169 FERONIA WAY 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


attending 


The Laguna Beach Summer 


Painting Class 


Conducted by 


JAMES E. McBURNEY 


Pratt Institute, Howard Pyle (6 yrs.), and 
Paris Schools. Illustrator, Landscape 


and Mural Painter. 





individual criticism every 


Model, in the open, twice a week 
Concour and lecture on color and composti- 
tion every Friday afternoon 


for information to 
Miss Mabel Alvarez, Secretary; 
Room 74, Walker Auditorium, Los Angeles 


credit is allowed in Los Angeles 
for 


work done in this class 





CLIMAX. snarreners 


are built for heavy and constant use 
wherever a number of pencil users are 
found. The latest Improved type has 
Automatic feed, sharpens every pencil 
made and gives choice of five different 
points, ranging from blunt to needle. 

Gun metal finish, polished nickel 


trimmings 
Price $6 


Sent on Ten Days Free Trial 


mé type has been discontinued and the few 
remaining machines are being closed out at $3.50 (former price $5.00). Only 
one better machine made and that is the 


type also sent 





Original type Climax 
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Nine open-air schoolhouses have recently been constructed in Santa 
Clara County under direction of Superintendent D. T. Bateman. The 
teachers who use these buildings prefer them to the regular schoolrooms. 


The summer session of the California School of Arts and Crafts, 
under the direction of F. H. Meyer of Berkeley, will offer some exceed- 
ingly attractive courses along the line of drawing, sketching, the fine and 
applied arts. The school begins June 23d and continues for six weeks. 
Preceding this session there will be an outdoor school of sketching and 
painting at Monterey May 26th to June 21st. <A strong corps of in- 
structors will conduct both sessions. Address for information the director 


of the school, Berkeley, Cal. 


The people of Lake County are looking to the Legislature to provide 
funds for a highway that will permit those about the bay and other sec- 
tions of California to enter the scenic wonderland in and about Clear 


Lake. 


1 @ e e is also used by Art Teachers of 
eramic Studio Magazine High Schools and Colleges in their 


Design Classes. $4.00 the year 


FOR THE 10 cts. for sample copy. 


China Painter and Potfer KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


A SAMPLE OF WHAT BARNES 
BRIEF COURSE IS DOING 


others have made re- 


S RESULTS COUNT 


HORTHAN 


That many 


My Dear Sir: 


Under separate cover we are mail- 
ing you a copy of the Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald, dated Saturday, Oct. 
16. This paper contains a statement 
regarding some of our records. 

Mrs. Cecil is delighted with her 
results, and is a great believer in 
Barnes’ Brief Course. 

Yours very truly, 
CECIL’S BUSINESS SCHOOL. 
The statement is: 

That Cecil’s Business College is 
winning a reputation for short-term 
students. 

That Mr. Geo. K. Hanks, by study- 
ing the ‘‘Latest Revision’’ of Pitman 
Shorthand, prepared for the position 
as stenographer to the Superintend- 
ent of the Georgetown (S. C.) and 
Western R. R. Co., in just two 
months. 

That Mr. C. G. Wyche, 
Tillman’s stenographer in Washing- 
ton, D. C., completed his course in 
about the same time. 


Senator 


markable records and are filling re- 
sponsible positions of trust. 


That the school has raised the 
standard of efficiency throughout the 
section, and has more calls for help 
than it can supply. 

Three times as many High Schools 
have adopted Barnes’ books since 
Aug. 1 as during all of the preceding 
twelve months. 

Prof. Heald, 
the thousand. 

Teachers find there is more in the 
‘“Method”’ than they ever dreamed 
of, and that a teachable Pitmanic 
text is far more satisfactory than 
any new system. 

Wordsigns, Phrasing, and Business 
Dictation from the first. 

We will send a paper-bound copy 
FREE to any shorthand teacher or 
High School Principal giving name 
of school. Specify Benn Pitman or 
Graham. 

Ask about Typewriting Instructors. 


of Frisco, orders by 


THE ARTHUR J. BARNES PUBLISHING CO. Howarp BuitpdINnG, ST. Louis, Mo- 








































AHANDBOOK LIONWVIE ECONOMICS 


By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG 
Supervisor of Domestic Science in the Los Angeles Public Schools 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 
The ideal text in domestic science for the grades and small high schools. 
A course for one year or two, according to the frequency of the lessons. 


(This book is the regular text-book for the seventh 
and eighth grades at Los Angeles) 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY TAUGHT IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
of Greater New York and in the Extension Teaching at 
Columbia University 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 


Coutes in Istac Pitmin Boreas Faas ii6es cckvcinecickrscceseckeabens $1.50 
A Prac tic: al Course in Touch Typewriting 
Pitman’s Progressive Dictator 
Smith’s Cumulative Speller and Shorthand Vocabulary 
Style Book of Business English 
Send for Copy of ‘‘Which System’’ and Particulars of : 
Correspondence Course in Shorthand for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET NEW YORK 





aml da “| EURO P E 


D AAR Mote 
- FOE eee § 9 | 3 ee 
CAY, 70 Spring and Summer Tours 
$180 and up 
Tickets for Independent 
Travel with or without hotel 
M A N U A L accommodation  and_ sight- 


seeing 
of 144 pages SHOWS and 


TELLS every step and detail in 
teaching and learning to write 
a plain and rapid hand. Price, 


postpaid, 25c; $2.40 per dozen. 


Have you tried the dZaner Two Tours 
Method Holder? It is sure to ; : - 
please you and help teach your From San Francisco June 7 
pupils to hold a pen correctly. and July 5 
Single holder, postpaid, 10c; or 


50c per dozen. Railroad and Steamship 
Tickets by all Lines 


Pacific Sales and 
Duplicating Co. || Lhos. Cook & Son 


218 Grant Bldg., 689 Market Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 

Sue ot maner Wteed ene Cook’s Travelers’ Cheques 

cations) Good Everywhere 
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Superintendent Meek of the city schools of Boise, Idaho, is one of 
the most progressive school men in the country. He has made a careful 
survey of the need of the city and the business men are strongly back of 
him in a project to develop still further the elementary and high schools of 
Boise. 


Many of the teachers of San Francisco have used their visiting day 
in inspecting school work in Oakland, Alameda, and Berkeley. Profes- 
sor IT. L. Heaton directs this work. 


Oral composition or expression is receiving emphasis in Santa Clara 
County. 


The teachers of Sacramento, working in conjunction with the health 
authorities, have inaugurated a campaign against the fly, which is a 
part of the movement toward a cleaner and better city. 


rH School Supplies 


x 

RY For Kindergarten and Primary Grades, including. all supplies 
pertaining to the industrial branches, such as Manual Traintes Sup- 
plies, Drawing Paper, Mechanical Drawing Supplies, and Designs, 
Reed, Raffia, Cross Stitch Canvas, Scrim, Monks’ Cloth, Burlaps, 
Construction Papers, Chair Cane, Book Binding, and Weaving 
Materials. For Special Spring Catalog just issued, address GARDEN 
CITY EDUCATIONAL CO., Box 16, 110 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


~\\yi/\, The Best 
ae \ Book Cover 
— a On The Market 


A patented one-piece cover—correct in design and mechanically 
perfect—easy to adjust—quick to put on. Fits better than any other 
cover—gives splendid satisfaction. Used in New York City, in 
Philadelphia, in Pittsburgh, in Washington, D. C., and in a very 
large number of other places. 


You will like the Neatfit—Adjustable Cover 


The National Book Cover Co., niw Yor 


SELLING AGENTS 
ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


San Francisco—Oakland—Los Angeles 
California, U. S. A. 
Pacific Paper Company Richmond Paper Company 
Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
Send for Samples and Prices 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


For Engineering, Industry, Trades, 


(Manual Training, Domestic Science and Art, Applied and Fine Arts). 
Two and Three Year Courses. Summer Session. Mechanical, Electrical, 
and other special courses for grammar school graduates. Engineering 









ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Home Economics, Teaching 


and professional courses for high school graduates. Inexpensive. Apply 
for special bulletin. The Registrar, 55 Plymouth Avenue. 


Draper Sanitary Roller 
Window Shade 


AUTOMATIC IN ACTION 
RAPID 


DURABLE 


Has no equal for Office, Hospital and Schools 


TRY IT 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


MANUFACTURED FOR 


C. H. KENWORTHY 


533 Earlham Drive 





Whittier, California 


Personally Conducted Tour 


Leaving 
July 3 to 


from San Francisco 


Returning 
Sept. 5 


Panama Canal 


Going Via Returning via 
PacificOcean New York and Canada 
63 Days 


Rate includes all expenses. 


Returning Via 
Atlantic Ocean 
$389.00 


Stopping at the Following Places Enroute 


Going Trip 
San Francisco 
Manzanillo, Mexico 
Acapulco, Mexico 
Salina Cruz, Mexico 
Champerico, Guatemala 
San Jose, Guatemala 
Acajutla, Salvador 
La Libertad, Salvador 
Corinto, Nicaragua 
San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua 
Puntar Arenas, Costa Rica 
Balboa 
Panama 
Colon 
Cristobal 


Return Trip 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Thousand Islands 
Toronto, Ont. 
Niagara Falls 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Denver, Colo. 
Colorado Springs 
Salt Lake City 


Educational Touring Club 


MISS INEZ HYATT, Secretary. 


J. J. BURKE, Chairman. 


2101 J. Street, Sacramento, Cal. 
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On March 28th, Professor Shaler Mathews, Dean of the Theologi- 
cal School of the University of Chicago, was the assembly speaker at 
the University of California, his subject being ““The Claim of Modern 
Christianity on the University Man.” 


A six-room addition to the San Jose High School is nearing comple- 
tion, these rooms being so constructed, by a system of folding doors, that 
they open into one large dance hall. A roof garden has been added for 
promenade purposes when this new addition is thrown open for use. The 
Board of Education has passed a resolution that the students may have 
as many social functions as seem desirable, and that these social func- 
tions will be entirely free to students, but that they must be held in this 
new addition ‘of the high school, where close supervision will be main- 
tained. 


Seven of the grammar schools of Long Beach have reorganized on 
the departmental basis. It is expected that next year there will be offered 
courses for seventh and eighth grade pupils. 


German and everyday English have been introduced as electives in 
the seventh and eighth grades of the Alameda schools. The experiment 
has been very successful. Superintendent Wood plans a further extension 
next year of his plan of articulating elementary and high school work. 


Colfax District School Trustees, 
Placer County, have just adopted 
plans for a $12,000 modern con- 
crete school building. Many of the 
town and rural schools are equipping 
their school grounds with apparatus, 
and are leveling, grading, and pre- 
paring the school yards for sys- 
tematic, organized play. 


The “Federated Peace Commit- 
tee for 1915” has completed its 


For _ brilliancy — smooth- 
ness—and mixing qualities— 


TALENS 


WATER COLORS 
have received the unqualified 
approval of leading Instruct- 
ors and Supervisors of Draw- 
ing. 


: . . Especially designed for Schoo 
organization. Suitable and _ cen- use. Extremely economical to 
: t t se. In cakes, half pans 

trally located offices will be pro- cen 
vided in San Francisco for the use When writing, please mention 
: whether vou are interested in 1 

of the secretary and committees. color or & color box. 

Secretary Root, President Jordan Write for Rooklet G 


and Professor Krehbiel will repre- TALENS & SON, Irvingtor, N. J. 


sent the committee at St. Louis at 
the Fourth American Peace Con- 
gress, May Ist to 3d. 


At the Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles, Douglas Don- 
aldson and Miss Margaret Don- 
aldson will direct the summer school. 























Avoid the Danger 


To Eyes and Lungs From Chalk Dust 
a 


Now is the time to settle the question 
of getting the Best Dustless Crayon 
for your Blackboards. 


EXACT SIZE OF THE NATIONAL 


Our Trial Offer: 


We will send 25 gross of National Crayon 
for 30 days test and if not found entirely 


satisfactory return the balance not used at our 


expense. 


If you have not seen 
Bradley’s Noiseless Blackboard Eraser 


send for a sample 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


575 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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A tribute to Professor Charles H. Allen, the father of California 
normal schools, was the keynote of the San Jose Normal Alumni banquet 
at Fresno on the evening of March 13th. Professor Allen occupies the 
same position toward the people from the normal schools as does John 
Swett to the grammar schools. The San Jose graduates are endeavoring 
to erect a pipe organ in the assembly hall of the normal to this man, who 
was their president from 1873 to 1889. Clyde T. Reynolds of Fresno 
had. charge of the banquet, to which nearly a hundred of the graduates 
came. Attorney George Cosgrave of Fresno officiated in the capacity of 
toastmaster, and those who responded to his calls were President M. E. 
Dailey and Dr. Anne M. Nicholson, head of the English department, 
San Jose Normal, Dr. E. R. Snyder, Vice-President of the Fresno 
Normal, and Miss Ardee Parsons of San Mateo, the Associate Secretary 
of the Alumni Association. 


The students of the Los Angeles High School have organized in 
such fashion as to lend assistance in every way possible to the young 
foreigners who will make California their home on the opening of the 
Panama Canal. 





COOS BAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A. J. M. ROBERTSON, Mgr., Coquille, Oregon 
California and the Northwest 





THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Finds positions for teachers. Finds teachers for positions. Personally 
recommends teachers. Established 18 years. Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. E. R. 
Nichols, Asst. Mgr. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








EASTERN GET THE BENEFIT OF EASTERN IDEAS 


Many up-to-date western schools are selecting some mem- 
TEACHERS bers of their teaching force from the East, believing that in so 
doing they will increase the efficiency at home by adopting the 

FOR best ideas thus imported. 
We are in position to place employers in touch with some of 
the best material from the greatest universities throughout the 


WESTERN land. 


Just state your needs and we shall act promptly. 


SCHOOLS BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE DENVER, COLO. 






WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS! 


WE ARE THE AGENCY for securing positions for teachers in Colorado, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, Kansas, Idaho, 
Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico, California, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana 
and Nevada. WRITE US TODAY, for free Booklet, showing how we place 
most of our teachers outright. We place teachers from the Kindergarten to 
the University. Registration free if you mention this journal. 


TE ROCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY 


EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER, COLO. 

















































Projection work is amplified a hundred-fold by our Opaque 
Balopticon, which dispenses with lantern slides and projects 
photographs, printed matter, post cards and maps. It reproduces 
the colors. We make lanterns of all kinds. 

And we have always been headquarters for Microscopes, 
Microtomes, Botanical Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
154 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


- 2.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Factories: Frankfurt, Germany 





TEACHER! TEACHER! 


IN FACT ALL SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Could any house make School Desks continuously for 48 years 
if its product were not really first class? We guarantee ours 15 
years. Sold direct at factory prices. Large stock ready for ship- 
ment now at 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


728 Mission Street 508-Ist Ave. South 
San Francisco Seattle 





Muir-Woods 


BIG TREES 


Mt. Tamalpais 
FINE VIEW 
Via 


SAUSALITO FERRY 
Foot of Market St. 
ee 


See 
S. F. DAILY PAPERS 
for Time Card 





CALIFORNIA’S WONDER TRIPS 


SCHOOL CLASSICS ENGLISH CLASSICS 
DRAMATIC READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY AND LIBRARY BOOKS 
SCHOOL ROOM HELPS 


BLACKBOARD STENCIL 


Lists of above furnished on application 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


717 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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The trustees of Van Allen school district, San Joaquin County, will 
‘soon begin the erection of a new three-room school building, to cost about 
ten thousand dollars. The building will be modern in every respect. 


To the present time Mariposa County has been without a high school. 


Superintendent Dexter expects that before the close of the year a high 
school will be secured. 


The institute of Mechanic and Household Arts and the California 
Applied Arts Summer School, from July 7th to August 15th, are to 
be held at Mount Hermon, under the direction of James Edwin Addi- 
cott of Oakland. Courses in the applied arts, household arts, etc., under 
a competent body of instructors, will be offered in an ideal environment 
for a summer of study and recreation. Ain attractive booklet descriptive 
of courses may be had upon application to the director. 


In San Benito County a forward step has been taken in the training 
of teachers for more efficiency. Through the initiative of Superintendent 
W. J. Cagney a normal course has been in progress for the past five 
weeks. Agriculture and nature study are taught by Watson L. Johns 
and by Charles E. McDonald of the County High School at Hollister. 
Five Saturdays from nine until four were given to the work. More 
than half the teachers of the county attended. 


The 1915 Club met April 15th with Dr. Boone in the chair. W. 
A. Tenney presented a paper on the relation of vocational training to 
the building trades; P. S. Hasty discussed the selection and arrange- 
ment of a manual training exhibit for 1915; H. C. Petray spoke upon 


the condition of morality among our young people. The meeting was 
well attended. 


The city institute at San Diego occurred March 19th, 20th and 21st. 
The program consisted of addresses and discussions by members of the 
normal school, faculty, elementary and high school teachers of the city, 
and Professor H. S. Clark of the University of Chicago, Dr. Charles A. 
Shaver of Fredonia, N. Y., and Lester A. Freeman, District Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of Massachusetts. Superintendent MacKinnon 
prepared a worth-while program. 


El Centro recently voted bonds to erect another eight-room building 
for the elementary school. 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg. 
VEU es ee LTT 25th Year 


THAE TEACHERS’ 
BREWER ae@eNncy 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Summer Session 


at MONTEREY 
MAY 26 to JUNE 21 


Outdoor Sketching 


and Onjl Painting 
for Advanced Students 


XAVIER MARTINEZ. 


Branch of 
California School of 


Arts and Crafts 


Berkeley 
SEE BACK COVER 


Address all inquiries to Secretary 
in Berkeley 


TE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARIES 


More pages, illustrations, special features, new 9 
words, larger type, more substan- Laird & Lee Ss 
ey tially bound, better paper than any Webster's 


other series of Dictionaries upon 


> tes themarkete New Standard 
Fa Dictionaries 


For Public and Parochial 
Schools, Academies, 
Colleges, Universities, 
Libraries and General Use 








Instructor 




















































Encyclopedic Library Edition Ten supplemental dictionaries. Full morocco 


(golden brown Soudan goat), marbled edges, 


patent thumb index, 1,430pages, 2,000 illus. Size 7% x9¥X ins. Corrugated board carton...85.00 
. e 9 9 
Encyclopedic School Edition 1,269 pages, 1,700 illustrations, marbled 


edges, thumb index, size 7x9 inches, Three- 
QUATECE LOMLAEE (IN CATCON)occceseccccccccces: ccccccceccccesccccsccececcccesecs coccescccccecces $3.00 


High School and Collegiate Edition New Fait Jesther, 1,056 pages, 


1,282 illustrations, patent thumb 
indexed, $1.75. —— Size 6x8 incnes. Halt leather, MOE indexed. .... ccccccccccccccccce $1.50 


’ 
Students’ Common School Ed. (Revised) £77" {loth (black), 756 pages, 
blind Stamped. Size Ox/ incheS.......csecsseseces 80c. Marbled edges, thumb index ..... 90e 

















Intermediate School Edition Tarp cy Ok): 0 Paces, gold ond blind 
Elementary School Edition Time O6*> St veces cold ond bina 
Webster s Modern Dictionary Gauigth, 442 pages. (Bebé hanek type)... 20c 











“Not only is this dictionary, published by Laird & Lee of Chicago, a treasure-house of 
all words in general use, but it also contains technical terms that have recently become current by 
progress made in aviation, motoring, geographic exploration and scientific discoveries." 

—Dr. Tuomas O'Haaan, in 7he New World, 


All schoolbook supply houses and dealers carry these dictionaries, Ask for the Laird & Lee Editions 
™ g s 
soerelitgerene veve, LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 1732 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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GLEANINGS 


The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
with headquarters at 105 East Twenty-second street, New York City, 
C. A. Prosser, secretary, is doing much to advance the cause of indus- 
trial and vocational education. It issues from time to time publications 
of the greatest value. Membership may be secured by writing the secre- 


tary and inclosing fee of $2. The proceedings and bulletins of the 
society are worth many times this amount. 


President A. A. D’Ancona of the Board of Education, San Fran- 
cisco, is advocating a wider range of service in the schools of the city. 
In all probability vocational work will be developed and the schools 
brought more closely in touch with the life of the people. 


‘The Visible System of the United States History and Citizenship,” 
as depicted in Alderman’s chart, shows graphically the development of 
our national and political history from the period of settlement through 
the revolutionary days and reconstruction periods to the present time. 
The diagrams and tables, systematically and compactly arranged, give in 
small compass a deal of historical information. 









JOURNEYS THROUGH BOOKLAND 
10 Volumes—Cloth and Three-Quarters Morocco 
Field organization has sold 800 sets in Buffalo, 1000 in Detroit, 1000 in 
Milwaukee, 700 in Kansas City 
We want teachers who can devote their whole time even for a short 
period to this work in the Pacific States. Remuneration Attractive. 


for particulars address M. E. BROWN, Secretary, 332 Monadnock 
Building, San Francisco 






Dewing Woodward School for 
Painting the Figure in the Open 


JUNE FIRST TO LOUISE JOHNSON Bex fifty five, Beareville. 
NOVEMBER FIRST Manager Ulster County, New York 








Announcing a Summer School to be held at 
MANUAL ARTS HIGH SCHOOL LOS ANGELES 
under the direction of 
DOUGLAS DONALDSON 
Metal Work and Jewelry 


MARGARET DONALDSON 
Normal Art and Design 


For information address Douglas Donaldson, 4128 Walton Ave., 
Los Angeles 
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WE TEACH GREGG 


We are not obliged to teach it. Mr. Gregg offers us no induce- 
ment. We simply believe it to be the best system 

If you are teaching GREGG pass the good word along and let 
others know of our remarkable offer. 

If you are not teaching GREGG it will not harm you to find 
out about our Special Correspondence Course for Teachers. 

To know one system is helpful. Two systems offer a wider 
held. By being able to make just comparisons and to criticise 
honestly, we increase the value of our opinions beyond measure. 


Our Summer School Opens june Sth 


Our Correspondence School is no ‘Fake Institution.” 


We Teach Absolute Touch Typing 


If you commence now you will be able to finish the Eighteen 
lessons by June Ist. 

Our expert teachers will exemplify every lesson in the Manual. 

If you are interested please let us hear from you. 


Gregg School of Shorthand 


GRANT BUILDING 
Market at Seventh 



















San Francisco, Cal. 





OPEN FOR SUMMER SCHOOL 


















College Hall—the first. dormitory built for the 
women students of the University of California— 
is ideally located, facing the University grounds on the 
South and commanding an extensive view of the Bay 
to the West and of the hills to the East. It is two 
blocks from the Euclid Avenue car line and within close 
walking distance of all University buildings. Most of 
the bedrooms are planned for two students, each bed- 
room having two windows, two beds, two. closets, two 
bureaus, running water, and are furnished, all but the 
towels which the students are expected to bring. The 
rate for summer school] is twelve dollars a week for 
single rooms or fifty-two dollars for double rooms 
Application should be made to Mrs. Davis. 


2627 Hearst Avenue Berkeley 
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GLEANINGS 


There is an increase of 22 per cent over last year of the attendance 
in Long Beach. Bonds have been voted for three new grammar schools. 
There are 1,100 pupils in the new polytechnic high school and its 
capacity will soon be reached. 


The Mariposa County Institute, April 22d to 24th, as planned by 
Superintendent Dexter, proved of especial interest. Superintendent Ray- 
mond of Riverside touched the heart of the matter in discussing “Ihe 
Course of Study for Life,” and in his other admirable addresses. Dr. 
Richard G. Boone, in his keen analysis of the industrial education move- 
ment, helped every teacher present, and was an inspiration from first to 
last. Hon. Edward Hyatt offered sane and practical suggestions, as he 
always does. Mrs. Mary Hawley and Prof. Llewelyn contributed to the 
value of the program. 


Dr. E. B. Hoag in his work in Minnesota is inspiring teachers and 
school boards throughout the State toward more efficient health super- 
vision. 

At Chico it is proposed to call a bond election for $110,000 to 
provide for doubling the present classrooms in the high school and for 
sixteen additional grammar classrooms. The department has grown in 
ten years from eighteen teachers and a small high school to one of sixty 
teachers, twelve of whom are in the high school. 


The Board of Education at San Jose is seriously considering, upon 
recommendation of the Superintendent, that a department of agriculture 
be immediately added to both the high school and grammar schools. 
Thus in the grades those boys who did not seem to fit into the present 
course would be allowed to spend half their time upon this farm and a 
portion of the remainder in the manual training shops both of the grammar 
and high schools. The girls who are over age, and who do not seem 
to thrive under the present curriculum, would be allowed to spend at 
least half their time in preparing themselves for the home by taking up 
all branches of household economy. 


Miss Jessie Starratt has worked out a phonic method which has been 
printed and tried out in the Alameda schools. It has many original and 
improved features. 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. Edward Hyatt, has 
estimated that at least 800,000 books will be needed for distribution 
during the coming summer months for the next year’s work. Teachers, 
principals, and superintendents will make requisitions for next year’s 
books when they submit their reports for the year closing to the county 
superintendent. These requisitions will be verified and approved by the 
school clerk and the county superintendent. 


Many of the schools in Imperial County have more than doubled in 
attendance during the year, so rapidly is population increasing. Six new 
districts have been formed this year. 
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The Pyramid 


Investment 
Company 


Builders of Homes 


Have you money to invest? Why not invest it in property 
that will yield a steady income, and that will increase in value at 
the same time? 


Such investments are founded upon land and its development. 


The Pyramid Investment Company is a California Corporation 
organized in September, 1911, to make money for its stockholders. 
The Company buys acreage, subdivides and improves the same, 
builds houses thereon, and sells the improved property at a reason- 
able profit. Its operations have been and are highly successful. It 
is paying dividends quarterly, and the value of its stock is steadily 
advancing. If you desire to make a safe and profitable investment, 
you should purchase some of its stock. Shares are selling at 35c. 
Shares may be purchased for cash, or on easy payments of 10% 
down, and 5% per month. 


Send for our illustrated booklet. 


Pyramid Investment Co. 
MARK KEPPEL, President. W. G. TANNER, Secretary. 


536 Union O1Lt BuicLpinc, Los Angeles, California. 
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An additional $1,000,000 presented by Andrew Carnegie to the 
Carnegie Technical Schools at Pittsburg brings his endowment for that 
institution to $3,000,000. 


Chicago is fast becoming a literary, musical and art center as well 
as a great manufacturing and commercial metropolis. Of the cultural 
agencies developed there are the Art Institute, with the largest art school 
in the country; the public library, with twenty-five branches; the New- 
berry library, the John Crerar library, the Field Museum of Natural 
History, and the University of Chicago. The famous Thomas Orchestra 
is known the world over, and the Chicago Grand Opera Company is of 
the first rank. 


On April 18th was given the second annual concert by the Nordhoff 
Union High School in the Auditorium. The numbers rendered showed 
that the Glee Club, the boys’ chorus and the general courses were not only 
well drilled, but were prepared to render some of the worth-while things 
in music. 


Mr. John MacDonald, editor of the Kansas School Journal, was 
re-elected President of the American Press Association at its recent 
meeting in Philadelphia in conjunction with the Superintendents’ Con- 
vention. May John MacDonald serve another twenty-five years in the 
State of Kansas. 


Lawton Duplicator 


No washing the ink from the sur- 
face. No Stencil, Roller or Printer’s 
Ink used. No expensive supplies 
required. 











The simplicity and ease with 
which copies of letters, circulars, 
price-lists, examination papers, 


drawings, music, etc., can be repro- 
duced in various colors at one oper- 
atian, should recommend its general 
use and adoption. The price in- 
cludes a bottle of ink, 





Note Size, 6%x 9% with two surfaces....$ 3.50 with four surfaces....$ 5.00 


Letter Size, 9 x11% with two surfaces.... 5.00 with four surfaces.... 6.50 
Cap Size, 9 x1354 with two surfaces.... 6.00 with four surfaces.... 7.50 
Folio Size, 15 x18 with two surfaces.... 10.00 with four surfaces.... 13.50 


Duplicates re-filled at one-half list price. 


Write direct to us at New York City for catalog and information about our 
THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL to teachers. 


All orders will be filled by SMITH BROS., OAKLAND, CALIF. This to 
save you excessive transportation charges. 


THE HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & DUPLICATING CO. NB.Mysi cits 








A school board in a 
large city stopped using 
the Holden Book Cov- 
ers and Repairing Mate- 
rials thinking to save 
money but the growth 
of their annual free text 
book bills forced them 
to re-adopt the above 
articles which comprise 
the 


‘Holden System For Preserving 
Books” 


The Superintendent states ‘““We will never stop using them again.” 
Experience is a Good if Somewhat Expensive Teacher 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette 
Cover (Waterproof and Germproof) is 
made with two purposes in view: 

Ist. To aftord Protection to the books at all 
seasons of the year (practically doubling the lives 
of the books). 

2nd. To provide an absolutely sanitary and 
hygienic method of transferring soiled books from 
one pupil to another. 


A cheap wood pulp paper Cover is almost as unsanitary as a 
book without any Cover. 


Get the Best and Save the Taxpavers’ Money 
Samples of our First and Second Quality Covers sent on request 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
G. W. Holden, Pres. M. C. Holden, Sec’y 
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The sixth exhibition of the San Francisco Architectural Club of the 
Architectural League of the Pacific Coast was held in San Francisco 
the week following March 22d. It was a decided success. 


The souvenir booklet issued on the occasion of the recent dedication 
of the Santa Monica High School is an excellent piece of workmanship. 
The cuts and photographs of various buildings are magnificently done in 
brown. There is a description of the buildings and the legend of Santa. 
Monica, together with the program of dedication. Superintendent Rebok 
is to be congratulated upon the advances made in Santa Monica. 


The passenger department of the Southern Pacific Railway has issued 
some attractive booklets on the Yosemite National Park and Big Trees. 
These publications should be in the hands of teachers, and may be had 
by addressing Charles S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, San Fran- 
cisco. The new “California Map Folder,’’ revised and brought to date, 
will prove of value in the schoolroom. 


The third annual convention of the Pacific Association of Scientific 
Societies convened in Berkeley on April 10th. Of the important meet- 
ings were those of the Pacific Slope Association of Economic Entomolo- 
gists, Technical Society of the Pacific Coast, Cordilleran Section of the 
Geological Society of America, Pacific Coast Palaeontological Society, the 
Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, Biological Society of the 
Pacific Coast, California Section of the American Chemical Society, 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific, and the Archaeological Institute of 
America, which met in San Francisco. 


April 4th was visitors’ day in the San Diego public schools. Cards 
were issued bearing the name of the school i issuing the invitation, indicat- 
ing the special exercises, grade, and time. 


Ventura has just completed a splendid new kindergarten plant at a 
cost of $4500. It will be attended largely by children of foreign 
parentage. The city district has also taken over the property formerly 
used by the Ventura Union High School. The building has been remod- 
eled and all seventh and eighth grade pupils have been transferred to it. 
A school of the intermediate type for seventh and eighth graders is being 
developed. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 

of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS, published monthly (July and August 
excepted), at San Francisco, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 

Editor, Arthur Henry Chamberlain, San Francisco. 

Business Manager, Jas. A. Barr, Berkeley. 

Publisher, California Council of Education, San Francisco. 

Owners, California Council of Education, San Francisco 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages. or other securities: None. 

JAS. A. BARR, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of March, 1918. 


(Seal) JAMES MASON, 
Notary Public in and for the City and County 
of San Francisco, State of California. 


(My commission expires December 14, 1915.) 





Sark Stock is the only paper ever made with 


reference to its beneficial effects on 
the eyes. @ It has withstood the test of Scientists, Medical 
Men and Oculists. It is endorsed by the leading Scholars 
and Students of the country. 


By all means include Bank Stock Paper in your supplies for 
the coming year. Besides Paper we can furnish you with 


Spelling Blanks and Tablets 


Adapted to any line of School Work 


Let us send you some samples today 


MYSELL-ROLLINS COMPANY 


32 CLAY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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DIRECTORY CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Ges COO Wc nde ss Oh cee ae sca cnncedacee acuen cues cued eacewets President 


Pics Wiha RICO 5.wia bpd bs whens cadeuiedccnawed vn Vee encavckas ua Secretary 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
E. Morris Cox, Miss Lulu E. White, Mrs. Clara Martin Partridge, Miss 
Edith Hodgkins, and Messrs. A. J. Cloud, C. E. Bigham, H. M. Rebok, J. A. 
Cranston, Duncan MacKinnon. 
MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 
Bay Section 
ee ee A gS er ere TT Ter eee co President 
A J. Cloud, Hotel Manx, Bam. PYAMCIIOO. ..cccsiccciccsscsecicsccese Secretary 
Miss Agnes E. Howe, State Normal School, San Jose; Supt. John Ander- 
son, Stockton; Dr. A. F. Lange, University of California, Berkeley; Supt. 
Will C. Wood, Alameda; Miss Minnie Coulter, Santa Rosa; Mrs. Clara M. 
Partridge, 2413 Milvia St., Berkeley; Supt. J. W. Linscott, Santa Cruz; 
F. K. Barthel, 1450 Masonic Ave., San Francisco; E. M. Cox, Asst. Supt. 
of Schools, Oakland. 
Central Section 
F. G. Sanderson, Principal High School, Merced.................... President 
Miss Margaret Sheehy, County Supt. of Schools, Merced............ Secretary 
Cc. E. Bigham, Porterville; Mrs. M. E. Bernstein, Hanford. 
Northern Section 
Allison Ware, President State Normal School, Chico................ President 
Pal: Gi. Ware, FeO Wee ccc cade ch ete e ehh tk see bed rewccasceeeavesaes Secretary 
Miss Lulu E. White, County Supt. of Schools, Redding; Supt. S. M. 
Chaney, Willows. 
Southern Section 
Supt. Hi. BM: MOBOK, SAW MOMGR sss eoicccscceciccccacecanscacees sss President 
Supt. BESTE. TESS, BAe MG ios ika docs Cede cans chide teervesceviens Secretary 
Supt. F. H. Fultz, Santa Barbara; J. E. McKown, Prin. Polytechnic 
High School, Riverside; Supt. L. E. Cooley, El Centro; Supt. J. M. Rhodes, 
Pasadena; Miss Carrie Coddington, San Bernardino; Supt. J. H. Francis 
Security Building, Los Angeles; Supt. J. E. Reynolds, Ventura; Mr. H. H 
McCutchan, 517 W. Ninth St., Long Beach; Supt. C. H. Covell, Redlands; 
Supt. Duncan MacKinnon, San Diego; T. J. Phillips, 7th Floor, Hall of 
Records, Los Angeles; Supt. Hugh J. Baldwin, San Diego; Miss "Edith 
Hodgkins, 1680 West Boulevard, R. 7, Los Angeles; Supt. J. A. Cranston, 
Santa Ana. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club met in San Francisco, April 5th. Super- 
intendent George W. Frick presided and introduced R. S. Wheeler, 
official lecturer on the steamship ““Cleveland,”’ who gave an illustrated 
lecture on “‘India.’’ An excellent musical program was presented. 


The schools of Eureka, under the direction of Superintendent Van 
Matre, have adopted the merit system in the selection of teachers. 
Annual examinations of applicants will be held and ratings will be given 
on eligible lists, the vacancies in the teaching staff to be filled with those 
having the highest standing. This does away with written examinations. 
The eligible list is divided into three classes—first and second grade 
positions, third, fourth, and fifth grades, and sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. 


Miss Mary McDermott has been elected Supervisor of Music in the 
Alameda city schools, vice Audentia Hansen, resigned. 


Of 125 teachers employed in Imperial County, only about a dozen 
are teaching on certificates from examination. Almost all are college 
or normal graduates. 
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Mount Hermon Summer Schools 
Are You Coming? 


@ The California Applied Arts Summer School will be held 
at Mount Hermon, California, July 7th to August 15th, 
1913, and will be conducted in connection with the Summer 
Institute of Mechanic and Household Arts. 

@ The unusual interest in Art and its practical application 
to everyday life presents a problem for constant study and 
research. No other subject in the school curriculum has 
made such advance during the past few years as has public 
school Art. It correlates with every other subject and gives 
a training not only to the hand, but to the eye as well. All 
progressive schools teach Art in some phase and the 
Applied Arts Summer School will supply instruction that 
all grade, high school, and Art teachers need. The instruc- 
tion will enable you to do better work in your class rooms 
and will give you the latest and best methods of presenting 
this important subject. 


JULY 7th TO AUGUST 15th, 1913 
For detailed information and a catalog, please address 


ATKINSON-MENTZER & CO. 
Care aan E. Addicott, Cor. 10th and eee Sts., Oakland, Cal. 


Lséieia: r Wiedhwnie wil Hinududla Atts 


Mount Hermon, Santa Cruz County, California 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15 


‘‘Permit me to say that I know Needle Craft, Wood Craft, Metal 
something of the admirable char- Craft, Leather Craft Drawing, 
acter of your work as a teacher and Sketching Manual Training 
craftsman, that I am familiar with ; 7 : 



















your school at Mount Hermon, and Mechanical _Drawing, General and 
I am told by one of our professors, Advanced Cookery, Dietetics, Gen- 
who spent a little time with you | eral Sewing, Pottery, Basketry, 
studying the details of ceramics, Jewelry, Designing, Painting, 


that he could ask for no better Dressmaking, Millinery. 
instruction than was given under ’ 4 4 

your direction.’”—DAVID STARR Send for beautifully illustrated 
JORDAN, Stanford, California. catalog. 









Why not live and sleep under the grandest trees in the 
world, and breathe the coolest, sweetest air, and drink the 
purest of water, for a short six weeks in the most beautiful 
portion of California’s Wonderland? 


James Edwin Addicott, Director 
Cor. 10th and Magnolia Streets Oakland, Cal. 
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Our Book Shelf 


SwepDIsH Sonc Games. A collection of songs and games for school, 


home, and playground use. By Valborg Kastman and Greta 
Kohler. Ginn & Co.; pp. 95. 


The playground and physical recreation teachers will find in this 
book some real help in their teaching. The Swedish people are widely 
known for their employment of games in the home and school and in the 
open. They also accompany many of their games with appropriate songs. 
The book under consideration brings together these songs and games, and 
as the authors are perfectly familiar not only with the activities but with 
the language of the people, there has been preserved that smoothness in 
fitting the words to the music and adjusting the music to the game that is 
so frequently lost in a translation of a foreign tongue into English. The 
games are described so accurately and clearly as to permit their use even 
by teachers who are not professionals, or who have had little experience. 
Many of the games are suitable for the youngest kindergarten children 
and others are applicable to the upper grades. Piano accompaniment has 
been arranged for each song in the book. ‘The type and paper are ex- 
cellent and the full-page halftones, showing positions, costumes, and 
arrangement of setting, add to the value of the volume. 


AMERICAN History. First Book, 1492-1763. By Arthur C. Perry, 
Jr., Principal Public Schools, New York City, and Gertrude A. 
Price, Teacher in Public Schools, New York City. American Book 
Company; pp. 250. 


This first book on American history is designed for elementary schools 
and is the first of a two-book series intended to cover two years’ work. 
Each book is so planned, however, as to be used independently of the 
other. The present volume brings the pupil from the discovery of 
America to the period preceding the Revolutionary War, and is divided 
into eleven chapters or sections, including the periods of discovery, the 
Indian inhabitation, the French, Spanish, English and Dutch settle- 
ments, and the beginnings of the thirteen original colonies. The book is 
well written, contains many attractive cuts and maps of great study value 
and a number of full-page colored illustrations. The life and manners 
and customs of the people of the various periods are interestingly set 


forth. 


TEACHERS WEEKLY PLAN BooK FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Series A. Arranged by W. S. Dakin, Supervising Agent, Connecti- 
cut Board of Education. Milton Bradley Co.; price 40 cents. 


This plan book provides a simple, economical, and satisfactory way 
of keeping track of the progress made from week to week in the various 
classes of the school. Lessons are planned in units of one week, thus 
providing for systematic progress. Each page of the plan book is so 
ruled as to provide for the several subjects—reading and literature, gram- 


Here’s Another DOPP Book 


BOOK IV 


“THE EARLY SEA PEOPLE” 


First Steps in the 
CONQUEST OF THE WATERS 
224 Pages, Fifty Cents the Copy 


Intensely Interesting and Instructive. Ready for delivery, 


ALSO 


THE STORY TELLERS BOOK 


By ALICE O'GRADY and FRANCES THROOP 


For teachers to read to their class 


75 Cents Net 


And of Course 


MAPS AND GLOBES 


(Catalog for the asking) 


RAND-McNALLY & CO. 


LOS ANGELES - - SAN FRANCISCO 
BEFFORD-NcNALLY & CO., Agents 
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mar and composition, writing and spelling, geography, history, and civics, 
physiology and hygiene, arithmetic. In these various columns may be 
noted the books used, selections and exercises to be considered, drills, 
references, experiments, excursions, materials to be used, projects com- 
pleted, etc., etc., depending upon the particular subjects under considera- 
tion. The outlines as made will indicate the work for several days in 
advance, and a superintendent, supervisor or principal may determine at 
a glance from the teachers’ plan book the progress of the class to date, 
the ground it is expected to cover, and the reference material and equip- 
ments to be used. The back of each page is left blank to include clip- 
pings or memoranda for the aid of the teacher. Withal the scheme pos- 
sesses some excellent advantages, in first, providing that the teacher look 
ahead for the entire year, in order that the work may be unified; and 
second, that the work from week to week may be kept up without hurry 
or worry. 


THE GoL_pDEN Worp Book. A School Reader. By E. Hirshey 
Sneath, Professor in Yale University; George Hodges, Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, and Edward Lawrence 
Stevens, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City. The 
Macmillan Co.; pp. 338, price 55 cents. 


The Golden Word Book is one of the Golden Rule Series, including 


the Golden Ladder Book, the Golden Path Book, the Golden Door 
Book, the Golden Key Book, and the Golden Deed Book. This series 
embodies a graded series of moral instruction. The present volume con- 
tains stories in prose and some of the best selections in poetry intended to 
exemplify the best moral teaching. This is done by means of concrete 
illustrations through the use of selected fairy tale, myth, fable, allegory, 
parable, and stories from real life, through the use of historical incidents, 
biographical sketches of men and women of character and achievement, 
and the consideration of the heroes.and heroines of every country and time. 


Eskimo Stories. By Mary E. E. Smith, Froebel School, Chicago. 
Illustrated by Howard V. Brown. Rand, McNally & Co.; pp. 
189, price 40 cents. 


This delightful book, with its excellent many full page illustrations of 
scenes in the far northland, is a delight for the small reader. The 
stories are simply and delightfully told and the halftones and sketches 
scattered through the text are admirably adapted to illustrate the stories. 
The occupations of the Eskimo, hunting and fishing, the making of 
houses and boats and implements, the games of the children, descriptions 
of the clothing, activities and home life, all combine to make a most in- 
teresting and attractive book. The writer shows an acquaintance’ with 
the life and environment of the primitive man and a knowledge of child 
nature, such as to render the volume of great value. 
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\ THIS 
4 SafetyPen 


Fulfills Another Require- 
ment for Fountain Pens 


You can carry it upside down, lying 
flat, right side up or any way and any- 
where. The ink supply is hermetically 
enclosed in the barrel. The cap turns the 
gold pen down in, or out of, the holder. 
When pen is “‘in’”’ the cap screws on and 
seals the barrel, when it is “out” you are 
ready to write. 











+ 


ee 


- aeeeeniien NIVLNNOS 


$3.00 


and up 
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DERM A ZOE PS saa) 


Pen Points 
of every 
degree 






N3a 


9 


Ideal : 


| 


{ 


en 


Women, for example, want a 
fountain pen to carry in purse 
or trunk and many men want 
them to carry in trousers pocket. 
This is the pen for the purpose. 
This SAFETY PEN is made of the 
usual superior Waterman’s Ideal 
quality with the additional fea- 
ture of being safe to carry in 
ANY position. 





Buy the Genuine Send for Booklet 


3 Ask your dealer for this Pen— 
by name 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 


















OUR BOOK SHELF 





IN THE ANIMAL WorLp. By Emma Serl, author of ‘‘In Fable Land.”’ 
Silver, Burdett & Co.; pp. 232, price, sepia 50c, black and white 42c. 


This book in the Serl series of supplementary readers, and illustrated 
by Harry E. Wood, is one of the most attractive and artistic bits of 
bookmaking recently noted. The book is printed upon splendid paper, 
with wide margins in brown type, and the illustrations are all in brown. 
The book is divided into several divisions, including the cat family, the 
dog family, seals’ and sea-lions, and bears.. The plant-eating division 
discusses the gnawers, the monkey family, thick-skinned animals, such 
as the elephant, the cud-chewers, and the horse family. There are some 
delicate bits of verse and the prose stories are so written as to hold the 
attention of young and old alike. The sketches in the margins of the 
book and at the top and bottom of the pages are artistically rendered. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Macmillan & Co.: Human Behavior, by Colvin & Bagley, pp. 336, price $1.00. 
Manual of Qualitative Analysis, by W. F. Hoyt, pp. 35, price 30c. The Song 
Garland, compiled by Jules S. Joannes, pp. 361, price $1.10. The Posture of 
School Children, by Jessie H. Bancroft, pp. 332, price $1.50. Educational Admin- 
istration, by G. D. Strayer and E. L. Thorndyke, pp. 391, price $2.00. 

Rand McNally & Co.: Little Lives of Great Men—Napoleon, by Esse F. 
Hathaway, pp. 162, price 25c. The Evolution of Dodd, by Wm. Hawley Smith, 
pp. 245, price 60c. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co.: College Life, by Le Baron R. Briggs, pp. 124, price 
35c. Selected Lyrics, Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, Burns, pp. 89, price 25c. 
Selected Lyrics, Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley, pp. 128, price 25c. The Japan- 
ese Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins, pp. 182, price 50c. 

J. B. Lippincott. Company: School Feeding, by Louise Stevens Bryant, pp. 
345. When to Send for the Doctor, by F. E. Lippert and A. Holmes, pp. 257. 


Christopher Sower Co.: Culture, Discipline and Democracy, by A. Duncan 
Yocum, pp. 320, price $1.25. 

Doubleday, Page & Co.: The Spirit of American Literature, by John Macy, 
pp. 347. 


Cc. W. Bardeen: The Shattered Halo, by C. W. Bardeen, pp. 250. 
Silver, Burdett & €o.: “The Progressive Road to Reading, Introductory book 


3, pp. 176. 
F. A. Stokes Co.: A Guide to the Montessori Method, by Ellen Yale Stevens, 
pp. 240, price $1.00. 


American Book Co.: Philip of Texas, by James Otis, pp. 153. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


United States Bureau of Education: Present Standards of Higher Education 
in the U. S., Geo. E. McLean. College Entrance Requirements, Clarence D. 
Kingsley The Status of Rural Education in the U. S., A. C. Monahan. Con- 
sular reports on continuation schools in Prussia. The Promotion of Peace, 
Fannie Fern Andrews. 

California Biennial School Report—1911-12, Edward Hyatt. 

Circular No. 93, College of Agriculture, University of California, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Contest, Bean Growing Contest. 

Bulletin R, Dept. of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation. 

Mills College Bulletin, Catalogue for 1912-13; Announcements 1913-14. 

Annual Report of the Pasadena City Schools, year ending June 30, 1912. 

Wisconsin Arbor and Bird Day Annual, 1913, issued by State Supt. C. P. 
Carey, compiled by O. S. Rice, State Library Clerk. 

A Study in Primary Education, Robt. J. Ronbauer, 2743 Russel Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Scope and Value of Art Education, Bulletin of the Mass. Board of Education. 

The University of Southern California Bulletin, year book for 1912-13. 

The Francis W. Parker School Yearbook, The Social Motive in Sthool Work. 

New York Survey Association, Medical Inspection in Schools, by L. H. Gulick 
and L. P. Ayres, pp. 224. 
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Are You Using Movable 
School Seats? 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


The Many Satisfied users will tell You 
They are well Worth Investigating 


The Moulthrop Movable and Adjustable School Chair has 
worked a revolution in hundreds of schools, increasing the seating 
capacity, the possibilities of group work and the efficiency and 

comfort of the pupils. 

Drop us a card for particulars. 


Ask about our new Model B, now ready. 


LANGSLOW, FOWLER CO. 


ROCHESTER .- --..- ANEW YORK 











Gold Medal a for Every Use 







“STAONAL” 


For Kindergarten, 
Marking and 
Checking 





“CRAYOLA” 


For General Color 
Work, Stenciling, 
Arts and Crafts 
24 Colors 











“DUREL 


Hard Pressed 
for Pastel Effects 


“AN-DU-SEPTIC” 


Dustless White and 
Colored Chalks 


















Samples furnished BINNEY & SMITH C0 81-83 Fulton St. 
upon application + NEW YORK 





Diplomas 


Before you place your order for Diplomas for the 
coming graduation, see our samples of Steel 
Engraved Diplomas printed on first quality selected 
sheepskin, enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 
The handsomest and most practical diploma on the 
market. Samples on request. 


Pacific Engraving Co. 


627 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The True Thought of Marriage 


By JOHN MILTON SCOTT 


Author of "Kindly Light in Prayer and Praise,” of which Rev. Heber 
Newton, D. D., writes: 

“The poems illustrate the right of the author to bear the noble 
name of John Milton. One cannot criticise these poems. They are 
beyond criticism.” 

In this day and age, in which there is so much discussion, dissension 
and shadow thrown upon so important a subject as that of marriage and 
the home, this is a timely and worthy word in its defense. 

In this booklet the author beautifully portrays the purpose, the truth 
and the sanctity of true marriage. 

It is brimming over with words of truth for the thirsty and of guid- 
ance for those astray; a helping hand to the weak and weary is extended 
therein; and wise counsel is given te the misinformed. It is practical as 
well as idealistic 

The final word is a beautiful poem entitled ‘‘Elizabeth,’’ written in the 
author’s best vein, which alone is worth more than the price of the 
booklet. 

The price is 15c per copy, or two for 25c. 




















PUBLISHED BY 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 


920 Nicollet Ave., Room 221, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A Good Way to Go East 


VIA 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake City 


Costs no more than any other way 
With the advantage of Two Fast Trains Daily 


The Los Angeles Limited 


AND 


The Pacific Limited 


FROM LOS ANGELES 













Carrying both Pullman and Tourist Sleepers, 
Dining and Observation Cars 
Ask any Agent, or our Representatives will be glad to give you 
full particulars 
SALT LAKE ROUTE OFFICES: 
San Francisco 680 Market St. 
Los Angeles 601 So. Spring St. 
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LAKE TAHOE 


For Your Summer Vacation 


Every accommodation from ‘roughing it to luxury 


Write for Descriptive Booklets 


DUANE L. BLISS, Jr. 
Gen. Mgr. ae. Re Ry. & T. Co. 
Tahoe - ~ ~ California 
















GO EAST VIA 
Northern Pacific Railway 


IT COSTS NO MORE 


Through Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane—every mile a picture on this 
Scenic Highway over the Cascades and Rockies. Extensive double-track 
and block signals. 
The only line to Gardiner Gateway—original entrance to Yellowstone 
National Park—Season June 15 to September 15, 1913. 
Three daily high-class trains to Minneapolis and St. Paul, two to Chicago, 
one to Kansas City and St. Louis. A la carte dining service with the 
famous ‘“‘Great Big Baked Potato.”’ 
Ask about the SUMMER EXCURSION FARES to the East 
ROUND TRIP Tickets will be sold on the following dates: 
May 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 29, 30, 31 
June 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27; 28 
July 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 22, 23, 24, 30, 31 
August 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 
September 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11 
Going limit 15 days. Final return limit 
90 days Liberal stopover privileges. 
Choice of route going and returning. 


Tickets and full information 


T. K. STATELER 


GENERAL AGENT 
685 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


36,000 Positions filled at Salaries 
Aggregating $24,500,000. 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


BERKELEY, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Other Offices: Boston, New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
have had a wonderful record, 
and their managers are men of 
integrity and ability.’’—Western 
Journal of Education. 


S the best 

Fire Escape 
in the world 
too good for 
you or the 
children in 
yourcare? If 
not then tell 
your School 
Board about 


the 


Kirker-Bender 
the Spiral Slide 


in use all over 


the U.S 


Covered with 8 Patents 


Write for Catalogue 


Dow Wire & tron Works, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


NOTE: 


| at prices on ted in East and Central 
| States. Consistently low prices in the 


“T Saved $6.75 | 


on this #2 Filing 
outfit—and it’s just as 
serviceable as any 
file, at any price. | 


This Solid Oak Vertical 
“Io holds 20,000 letter 
mation FiO cise scree 
edge for instant reference. 
Roller bearing,dust proof draw- 
ers with follow blocks. Very | 
strong, nicely finished Golden, 


$1325 oe or Weathered. 


reight Paid(see note). | 


ffs FILING DESKS | 


combine the filing drawers you need—in flat- | 
top desks. 


on |} 


With Your Choice 
of Filing Drawers 
$16.00 


Freight Paid (see note below) 


_ The Files You Want at Your Finger 


. There are ten kinds of drawers for filing 
Tips. Index Cards, Letters, Legal Blanks, 
Documents, Catalogs — all business papers. 
Your choice of these combined in a single or 
double pedestal . sk—to meet your own needs. 

All Solid Oak, drawers on roller bearings. 

Fine for Office, Den or Study. 


fie Compact Filing Sections 


are made in 28 styles—to meet all business re- 
quirements. 3uy a section ata 
time as you need them. Ample 
capacity in small space. 
Beautifully finished Quartered 
Oak and Birch Mahogany. Ideal 
for any office. Reasonable in price. 


¥f 7 Sectional Bookcases 


are made with Sliding and Reced- 
ing Doors. Each line is complete. 
Desk, drawer and other sections 
make them available for office and 
home. Get Catalog “H.” The 
prices are consistently low. 


West and South. 

FREE Catalogs of filing devices and 
sectional bookcases sent with 

booklet, ‘* Filing Suggestions.” 


The #2 Manufacturing Co. 


56 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 
New York — e—108 Fulton Street. 


eet tt meee aS 
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Back East 
Excursions 


On Sale Sample Fares 
May 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 
a9 31. COI. os nv nc vas ai $ 72.50 
June 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10,11, 13, Kansas City ........ 60.00 


14, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22,23, Denver. ........... 55.00 
b35 By af, 'de 
July 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, Bt: Peel... .cssasarss 75.70 
15, 16, 17, 22, 23, 24, 30, New Orleans ....... 70.00 
: 31. 5 a ie da . oe ee Tore 108.50 
= 21.22 6, Be ne os Cebe., «ols ice 60.00 
September 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, Washington, D.C. .. 107.50 
10, 11. and many others. 


Good for return three months from date of sale. 

Not to exceed October 31, 1913. Liberal stop-over priv- 
ileges. Visit Grand Canyon this trip. 

Just phone or call on any Santa Fe Agent for detailed infor- 


mation. 







| " 
| 


EN 
og 


Fe via Santa Fe 
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National Regulator Company 
Thermostatic System 


The simplest, most effective Thermo- 
static System on the market. Requires 
less attention and practically no repairs. 
Write to the Pacific Coast Agents, 
Machinery & Electrical Company, 351 
North Main St., Los Angeles, Cal., for 
long list of satisfactory installations and 
satisfied users. More than two thousand 
installed in California and Arizona within 
the last five years. 


> Re 


‘ Pe, iad 
Machinery & Electrical Co. 
Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast 
351 North Main Street Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Hester Grade School, Santa Clara, Co. 


Norman F. Marsh 


ARCHITECT 


Broadway Central Building, Los Angeles 


Specialist in School Architecture 


Architect of Hollywood Polytechnic High School; Pasadena 
High School; Boys’ High School, Riverside; Union High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Fullerton Union High, So. Pasadena High, Hunt- 
ington Park High, new buildings; Pomona High, Whittier High 
and Redlands High, many Elementary Schools. 


Let me help you in your Bond Campaign. Write me before 
launching your project. Get the benefit of Cumulative Experience. 


References—Trustees, Schoolmasters and Banks. 


——>>>>>———————————————_—>—>—>——>=[=[{[{[_"[_y_=a=aja[[a=a"[’ya=E_w_u_y_a=_a_ya__—_=_==~ 
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The Best 


Beverage 
under the 
Sun— 


a 


A welcome addition to any party— 
any time—any place. 
Sparkling with life and wholesomeness. 


Delicious 
Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 












Demand the Genuine— At 
Refuse Substitutes. Soda 
Fountains 

or Carbonated 

in Bottles. 


1- 
. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


Whenever you see an Arrow think of Coca-Cola. 
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Tt New York 


By the Rail and 


Ocean Route 
Another Way to Go 


The Rail Trip to New Orleans— 


SUNSET EXPRESS—From San Francisco, Third St. 
Station, 4 P. M. daily, via Coast Line, through southern 
California, Arizona, Texas and Louisiana to New 
Orleans. Electric lighted. Observation—Library— 
Clubroom Car. Pullman sleepers, Reclining Chair 
Cars, Dining Car. All classes of tickets honored. 


The Ocean Trip to New Y ork— - 


Five delightful days, New Orleans to New York, on 
Gulf and Ocean, by Southern Pacific's commodious 
10,600-ton steamers. Excellent Service throughout. 
Promenade decks. Staterooms single or en suite, with 
parlor and bath. 


Rates same as All-Rail, but include Berth and Meals on Steamer. 


1ST CLASS 2D CLASS 1ST CLASS 
ONE WAY ONE WAY ROUND TRIP 


$77.75 $65.75 $145.50 


Southern Pacitic 


SAN FRANCISCO: 

Flood Building Palace Hotel Ferry Building Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Sts. Phone Kearny 180 32 Powell St. Phone Sutter 980 
OAKLAND: Broadway and Thirteenth St. Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth St. Station Phone Oakland 1458 
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There are quantities of 
dust floating in the air of 
the ordinary schoolroom, 
- brought in from the streets 
/ and raised from the floor 

by the constant movement 

of the children’s feet. 


‘ 
| Science has proved that 
/ dust is a favorite nesting 
place for disease germs. 

j 


It follows that at every 

/ breath the children are in 

' danger of being infected by 

the germs contained in the 
floating dust they inhale. 


The best known prevent- 
ive of disease-carrying dust 


is Standard Floor Dressing. 
Standard Floor Dressing catches all 
dust the instant it settles on the floor and 
holds it there, together with the germs the 
dust contains. At the end of the day dust 
and germs are easily swept away without 
r again rising into the air. 

/ The air is thus kept untainted; the spread of disease 
/ is checked at the outset. 

Our free illustrated booklet on dust dangers and how 
to avoid them contains information of special value to 
principals of schools and all others in a position to pro- 
mote hygienic conditions among children. Postpaid on 
request. Write for it to-day. 


Not intended for household use 


Standard Oil Company 





(California) 
Sar Francisco, Cal. San Jose, Cal. Marysville, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Stockton, Cal. Fresno, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 
San Diego, Cal. Sacramento, Cal. Portiand, Ore. Tacoma, Wash. 
Oakland. Cal. Honolulu, T. H. _Nome, Alaska 
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The Machines 
Make the Positions 


SIT stilla minute—just one minute. 
There, while you were sitting still, 
a new Remington Typewriter began 


work in some business office, for 
we make and sell a machine a minute. 


Don’t you see that there is a 
position a minute waiting for some- 
one competent to fill it? 


Remington machines are making 
positions faster than any other type- 
writer, therefore it pays students to 
learn the Remington. 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Song Books Free 











Wouldn’t you like to have a lot of song books for 
your youngsters, Miss “School Marm”? We have a 
lot of these books that we will send to you (postage 
prepaid) and absolutely free. They contain a col- 
lection of the old favorite songs, just the kind your 
youngsters like to sing, such as America, Columbia, 
My Bonnie, My Old Kentucky Home, Old Oaken 
Bucket, and fifty others. 

You are welcome to all you can use now or any 
time in the future. They have an attractive cover 
and contain no advertising excepting that of our 
school on the inside of the cover. 

Just drop a card saying how many you can use 
and they’ll be sent without delay. 


Heald’s Business College 


Oakland, Califonria 


Other Schools in 








Riverside Santa Cruz 
Sacramento Stockton Long Beach 
Fresno Chico Reno, Nev. 
Los Angeles San Jose 


San Francisco 
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Fairmead alfalfa field. This picture, taken Sept. 18, 1912, shows third 
cutting of alfalfa planted in April, 1912. This field was cut four times the 
first year, and will produce 8 to 10 tons this year 


Buy a Farm Now at 
Fairmead 


Fairmead has rich, productive soil, perfectly adapted for irrigation. 

Fairmead has abundant irrigation water every day in every year. 

Fairmead soil will work for you 46 weeks out of every 52. 

Within the last year 8000 acres of Fairmead lands have been sold 
in small tracts of from 5 to 200 acres. Ninety per cent of the buyers 
are California farmers, who have bought for homes. About 3000 
acres were prepared for alfalfa this spring. A large acreage is going 
into olives, peaches, Smyrna figs, etc. 

We still have 11,000 acres for you to select from. You can still 
buy at the opening prices, and hence reap the benefit of the many 
improvements that have already been made. Prices are low, terms very 
attractive. 


Full particulars cheerfully furnished. Address the owners. 


P : 
593 Market St. a 


NM uchictmmm SAN FRANCISCO 4 $500,000.00 


CALIFORNIA 


RR TT 
s 
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ANOTHER PREACHMENT 
By THE MANAGER 





It’s a notable list of advertisers in our May issue,—just 96 of 
them. Whatever you may need in the school line, they will bring you 
and at reasonable cost. 


As the Advertisee, you are interested in Advertising, not only in 
the News but in other magazines you read. Every Ad has its story. 
And it’s the policy of the NEws so to display the story that you, the 
Advertisee, will at once see the point. Just study some of the Ads 
in this issue and see in how many ways they touch your needs. 


The long vacation will soon be with us. Every Superintendent, 
Principal and Board of School Trustees will be interested in plans, 
equipment, supplies for the coming term. Study the Directory and 
Ads in this issue and you will find just what you want. 


Of course you will travel. Our Advertisers will take you any- 
where. Perhaps you will go to Summer School. Our list covers the 
nation, gives choice of any line of work and offers any climate. Notice 
the locationsx—Menomonie, Berkeley, Los Angeles, Cedar Rapids, 
Mount Hermon, Monterey, Chicago, San Francisco, Laguna Beach, 
Rochester, San Diego. 


And whenever you write to an Advertiser, ““Say you saw it in the 
Sierra Educational News.” 





























CLASSIFIED EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Consult the Advertisements, select what you need and write for 
full information. Say you saw it in the Sterra Educational News. 


i 
Apparatus for the Sciences— | 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, San Francisco. 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Francisco. | 
The Braun Corporation, Los Angeles. | 


Architects— 
Norman F. Marsh, Los Angeles. 
Art Schools— 
California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley. 
Dewing Woodward School, Bearsville, N. Y. 
Beverages— 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Black Boards (Hyloplate), Maps and Globes— 
Cc. F. Weber & Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Bank Stock Paper— 

Mysell-Rollins Co., San Francisco. 
Boarding and Day Schools— 

Miss Head’s School, Berkeley. 


Book Covers— 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Company, Springfield, Mass. 
The National Book Cover Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Books and Stationery— 
H. S. Crocker Co. and Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 
Business Colleges— 
Heald’s Business College, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Stockton, 
San Jose, Fresno, Chico, Santa Cruz, Riverside, Long Beach, Ocean 
Park, Reno. 
San Francisco Business College, San Francisco. 
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Colleges for Women— 
Mills College, Mills College P. O., Cal. 


Crayons— 


Binney & Smith Co., New York. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass., San Francisco. 


Diplomas— 
Ames & Rollinson, New York City. 
Pacific Engraving Co., Los Angeles. 
Dormitories for Summer School— 
Mrs. William Davis, Berkeley. 
Duplicators— 
Smith Bros., Oakland. 
The Hektograph Mfg. and Dup. Co., New York City. 


Encyclopaedias— 
Dodd, Mead & Company, San Francisco. 
Filing Systems— 
The Weis Manufacturing Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Fire Escapes— 
Dow Wire and Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. 
Floor Dressing— ; 
Standard Oil Company (California), San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Portland, Spokane, Sacramento, Marysville, Fresno, San Jose. 
Fountain Pens— 
L. E. Waterman Company, New York City, San Francisco. 
History Charts— 
M. N. Alderman Sales Co., Los Angeles. 


Investments— 
Co-Operative Land and Trust Company, San Francisco. 
The Oakland Bank of Savings, Oakland. 
Pyramid Investment Company, Los Angeles. 
Magazines— 
Keramic Studio Magazine, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Multigraphing— 
Commercial Multigraphing Co., San Francisco. 
Normal Training Schools— 
Western Normal, Stockton, Cal. 
Pencils— ; 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, San Francisco. 
Pencil Sharpeners— 
J. A. Webster, Rutherford, N. J. 
Penmanship— 
Frank A. Kent, Stockton. 
Pacific Sales & Duplicating Co., Los Angeles. 
The A. N. Palmer Company, New York. 


Pictures for Class Use— 
The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 
Publishers— 
American Book Company, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco. 
The Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Co., St. Louis. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass., San Francisco. 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, Chicago New York, San Fran- 
cisco. 
Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York, San Francisco. 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York City. 
Laird & Lee, Chicago. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston and Chicago. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco. 
The Nune Licet Press, Minneapolis. 
Percy E. Rowell, Berkeley. 
The Prang Company, New York, Chicago, Boston. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. __ 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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School Furniture— 


A. H. Andrews Co., Los Angeles, Seattle, San Francisco. 
Cc. F. Weber & Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Langslow, Fowler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 













































Schools for Music— 
The Jenkins School of Music, Oakland. 


Seminaries— 


Snell Seminary, Berkeley. 


Subscription Books— 

Allied Brokers Co. (M. E. Brown, Secretary), San Francisco. 
Summer Schools— 

James Edwin Addicott, Oakland. 

California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley. 

Douglas Donaldson, Los Angeles. 

iregg School, Chicago. 

Gregg School of Shorthand, San Francisco. 

James E. McBurney, Los Angeles. 

Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Palmer Method Summer School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

State Normal School, San Diego. 

The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Supplies for Industrial Work— 

Garden City Educational Co., Chicago. 
Talking Machines— 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Teachers’ Agencies— 
Boynton-Esterly Teachers’ Agency, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
3usiness Men’s Clearing-House, Denver. 

The Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 

Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 

Coos Bay Teachers’ Agency, Coquille, Oregon. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Denver. 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 


Tools and Manual Training Outfits— 


Palace Hardware Company, San Francisco. 
Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn. 


Travel & Tours— 

Educational Touring Club, Sacramento. 

Thos. Cook & Son, New York, London, Paris, Bombay, Melbourne, Yoko- 
hama, San Francisco. 

H. W. Dunning & Co., Boston, Paris, Yokohama, Jerusalem, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Lake Tahoe Railway and Transportation Co., Tahoe, Cal 

Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Portland, San Francisco. 

Salt Lake Railway, Los Angeles. 

Santa Fe, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 

Southern Pacific Company, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 

Mt. Tamalpais Railway, San Francisco. 


Western Pacific, San Francisco. ? 
Yosemite Valley Railroad Co., Merced, Cal. 
Typewriters— 


Remington Typewriter Company, San Francisco. 

Vacuum Sweepers, Thermostats, Heating and Ventilating— 
Machinery & Electrical Company, Los Angeles. 

Water Colors— ; 
Talens & Son, Irvington, N. J. 


Window Shades— 
Cc. H. Kenworthy, Whittier, 
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WHY DRAWING BOOKS? 


T's teacher of Art and the Supervisor of Drawing need text- 





books just as much as the teacher of History or Geography. 

The child learning to draw and studying the fundamental 
principles that underlie all Art requires Drawing Books and text- 
books as much as the child studying Penmanship or Reading. 

The lack of “efficiency” which has so often characterized the 
teaching of Art is partly due to a lack of a definite, progressive 
and organized course in the hands of the teacher, and the lack of 
simple, practical and concrete material, such as Drawing Books 
and text books in the hands of children. The teacher of Reading 
has a series of “Basal Readers” which she supplements. The 
teacher of Art needs a series of “Basal Drawing Books” around 
which she can develop her own course of study. 

For more than half a century The Prang Company has been 
specializing in this field. Prang “Progressive Drawing Books” are 
undergoing continual revision to keep them the most practical 
Drawing Books available. If you are a teacher of Drawing, you 
should see the latest revised edition. Correspondence is cordially 
invited. 


The Prang Company 
New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas 





GREETING! 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


announces that its doors will be open and its Managers 
and Editors will receive you at the new Shop in 
HOMECROFT HALL, 2008 Calumet Ave. CHICAGO 
after JUNE FIFTEENTH, when you are enroute to 


and from your Summer Vacation and the N. E. A. Meet- 
ing at Salt Lake City. 


Do not leave Chicago saying that you could not find a cool spot in the 
city. Our Reception, Rest, and Exhibition Rooms are all at your disposal. 
They are large and airy and the Shop stands on the Avenue facing the 
open lake. We assure you that it will be cool, quiet and restful. 

It is only ten minutes from the ‘“‘Loop’’. Take a southbound Cottage 
Grove car on Wabash, get off at Twentieth Street, and step over to the 
lake front. You will find yourself in the heart of CHICAGO’S NEW 
PUBLISHING CENTER, which is rapidly becoming THE PUBLISHING 
CENTER OF THIS COUNTRY. We shall be delighted to welcome you 
and get acquainted. 

THE CHILDREN’S BOOK SHOP, Inc., has for its slogan, “BOOKS 
FOR ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL THE PEOPLE, AND ALWAYS 
THE RIGHT BOOK FOR THE RIGHT CHILD AT THE RIGHT TIME.” 

It will sell not only books of its own publication, but all such books 
for children and pertaining to children as pass the censorship of its 
Editorial Departments. It will sell, also, Child Songs and Pictures, Posters, 
Creeds and Epigrams artistically printed, approved Educational Apparatus, 
Statuary suitable for Schools and for Children’s Rooms, and all kinds of 
American Flags. Write for lists for your files, 


Cll LLL CLT tte 
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THE SANITARY STEEL 
AUTOMATIC DESK 


Our new line of Sanitary Steel School 
Furniture has proven the most popular and 
successful ever offered the educational public. Last season the 
demand on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere in the United States, 
exceeded the supply. It will be advisable for School Boards this 
year contemplating furnishing to arrange to place their orders 
early. The durability and beauty of the Steel line appeals to 
everyone. You want your schools seated with the best. Insist on 
the American Sanitary Steel. They are without a peer on the 
market today, and will meet the expectations of the most exacting. 
Ade for illustrated catalogs of the new line. 
We also handle the old reliable “Triumph” 
Automatic and Adjustable Desks, which have 
been the standard by which other desks have 
been judged, for a quarter of a century. 
Everything in school seating and equipment. 


For Your New School 


TRADE Sten 


BLACKBOARD there ro black- 


board equal to the 

" Jc Gee eee eS. 
Its smooth, velvety surface, its easy marking and erasing qualities 
make it a favorite with teachers and pupils. The most inexpensive 
of boards, it is the most durable and satisfactory when properly 
installed. For over twenty years its constantly increasing success 
has attested to its great popularity. More new school buildings 
are being equipped with Hyloplate now than ever before. Get an 
estimate from us whereby we make it a permanent part of your 
building and give you a written guarantee. Send for samples. 


Have You a Copy of this Catalog? [>a 


If not, a postal will bring you one. 
It is the most complete encyclopedia 
of school equipment ever published, 
and we want to place a copy of it in 
the office of every School Principal 
and Superintendent. 


C.F. WEBER & CO. 


365-367 Market Street 512 So, Broadway 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Superintendents: In making up your 
lists of supplies for the next fiscal year 
we advise specifying Weber Blackboard 
Erasers and Alpha ODustless Crayon. 
Samples furnished if you are not familiar 
with them. 
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| DIXON’ 3 BIG 3 


The lead of this pencil is most responsive—giving any value from an 
intense black to the faintest gray. 


The extra large diameter of this pencil makes it easy and restful for 
the hand of the child, yet the lead is unusually tough and smooth. 


DIXON'S METROPOLITAN <=- 


Round shape without eraser. The leads of this pencil are ae, tough 
and carefully graded and come in four degrees of hardness, Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4, suitable for all general school purposes. Two finishes, ata or 
Satin. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Pacific Coast Branch 












515 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





WHOLESALE DEALERS 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


AGENTS FOR ALL THE PUBLISHERS 


STATIONERY 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Iden 
“Sew te 


H. S. CROCKER CO. 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


565-571 MARKET :? —s eee 
252 SOUTH SPRING LOS NGELES 
210 J STREET, SACRAMENTO 
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Tools 


and 








Equipment 


Educational 






Manual 









Training 


We handle Tools of Standard 
makes Only. Thoroughly warranted 
by Factories and Ourselves. 


Submit list of requirements and let 


us give you figure. 


Palace Hardware Company 


581 Market Street San Francisco 
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Stari T Touls 
STANLEY MITRE BOXES 


STRONG—DURABLE—ACCURATE 
A Few Striking Features 


Saw is held above work when not in use. 

Swivel is automatically locked at any angle. 

Two sockets in swivel for use of long or short saw. 

Narrow opening in back of frame, especially adapted for small 
work, 

Steel rod uprights for saw guides. 

Uprights adjustable for saws of varying thicknesses and for those 
that run out of true. 

Stock guides for holding work in place. 

Extra wide range of work—will saw at angle of 30 degrees. 

One-Piece frame with detachable malleable iron legs. 

Construction thoroughly mechanical; all parts interchangeable and 
readily replaced if lost. 

Quickly and easily put together or taken apart for carrying. 


A specially made back saw furnished with each box Send For Special Circular 
ADDRESS 


Stone lew Boles Level Cn. 


RITAIN.CONN. U.S.A. 


ee 
ee A 
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BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers frem us. 
Ne eharge fer consulting us. 
witheut pesitiens er seeking change should enroll. Full infermation free. 


Wire er phone at 


Cc. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. CALVI 


. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. 

525 Stimson Bleck, Les Angeles 
We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California tham all the other man- 
agers new in business, combined. 


D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mgr. 
717 Market 8t., San Francisce 


eur expense. TEACHERS 
N ESTERLY, Mgr. 






THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 
Established 1867 
he ciea Minna dalin a ae Ghee ctkw ae aed $ 2,150,000.00 
Diss Sine hill 0 Necatiebiada dilee Gin Se wokstel Maciel $24,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST 

Interest Paid on Savings Deposits 


Capital and Surplus 
Resources over 


Broadway and Twelfth Streets - . 


° - Oakland 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS! 


WE ARE THE AGENCY for securing positions for teachers in Colorado, 


on 


Oklahema, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, 
Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico, California, 
and Nevada. WRITE US TODAY, for free Box 
most of our teachers outright. We place teache 
the University. Registration free if you mention this journal. 


Se eA 


Washington, Kansas, Idaho, 
Nebraska, Arizona, Montana 
y’klet, showing how we place 
rs from the Kindergarten to 


el 
i UEROCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY 


'_ EIMPIRE BLOG, 


DENVER, COLU 


Commercial Multigraphing Co. 


PUBLIC 


STENOGR APHERS 


Letters—Legal Documents—Specifications— 


Depositions— T ranslations— 


Technical Work 


Multigraphing 
Mimeographing 


WE GIVE INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


214-217 HEARST BUILDING 


Telephone Kearny 4910 


San Francisco, California 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 
A VACATION GROUND 


SEASON 1913 OPENS EARLY 





Yosemite grows more popular each year. Thousands 
visit it as a sight-seeing trip. Other thousands spend their 
Vacations there and live for weeks amid its grandeurs. 


YOSEMITE THE PLACE FOR REST AND 
RECREATION 


Daily outings to points of interest. Jolly times around the 
evening campfires. Hotels and boarding camps for those who 


wish, and private camping under its pines for those who prefer 
this way. Ask any ticket agent for Yosemite Outing Felder. 


A BEAUTIFUL YOSEMITE SOUVENIR BOOKLET 
Mailed on receipt of one dollar. A gem of the printing art, 
32 pages in full colors. Contains no advertisements. Address 





Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 


MERCED : - CAL. 
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BRAUN CORPORATION 


363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Edison Home Kinetoscope 


Is of great educational value 


Films on educational subjects, such as Physical Geogra- 
phy, History, Hygiene, Sanitation and 


the Sciences now available 


Films are inexpensive, and can be exchanged at 
nominal fees. 


Write for’ catalogue ww 


676-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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